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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SPANISH ‘RELIGIOUS EPIC’ 
OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


N A former article! I attempted to outline and correlate some 
general features of the Spanish ‘religious epic’ of the Golden 
Age, laying particular stress on the origin of its form as a develop- 
ment of the literary epic of the X VIth century, and likewise pointing 
out its Spanish qualities, both aesthetic and politico-religious, as an 
expression of the age of the Baroque literary manner and of the 
strong spirit of the Spanish Counter-Reformation and of Spanish 
imperialism. In other articles? I have made a study of particular 
poems, in which my intention was to show that it was in these two 
qualities that this branch of the literary epic had proved itself 
most original, and that a serious consideration of them would 
reverse the opinions generally held regarding the genre. My 
investigations have shown me that the ‘religious epic’ could fre- 
quently be used as a vehicle for an accomplished poetic treatment 
of subjects which were near to the hearts of Golden Age Spaniards 
and which called forth many of their noblest and most sincere 
emotions. However unepical in the strict sense of the word such 
themes as the Creation or the Passion of Christ might be, the use 
of them to express in heroic verse deep religious and crusading 
convictions, which were inalienably identified in Tridentine Spain, 
must command the attention of any student of the Golden Age, 
for at their best these poems bear witness to the desire to enshrine 
in august poetry the aims of Catholic Spain, both of its monarchs 
and its people. It was in the literary epic form rather than in the 
looser forms of the drama or the novel that such patriotic and 
religious ideals were capable of the loftiest expression. The large 
1“The Spanish ‘Religious Epic’ of the Counter-Reformation: a Survey,” 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XVIII, 174-182. 
*See those on the poems of Acevedo and Hojeda, in Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, XVII, 23-33, and 203-218, respectively. 
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number of ‘religious epics,’ dealing with varied Biblical and hagio- 
graphical subjects,’ produced during the whole period of the Golden 
Age and after, gives at least a commanding quantative testimony 
to this fact. The life of Christ, his birth and death, the life of the 
Virgin or of Joseph, take first place in the output of these poems, 
while others range in subject from Old Testament stories to 
mediaeval or contemporary lives of saints, including St. Ignatius 
himself. The other general conclusion derived from my researches 
that I wish to insist upon is that concerning the strictly non-Spanish 
but, rather, Italianate form of these poems. This links them up 
with the general cultivation of the genre outside Spain. Both 
Virgil, particularly in the matter of his metaphors and other stylistic 
tricks, and Torquato Tasso, who perfected the use of the ottava rima 
as the European equivalent of the hexameter as the metre of heroic 
poetry, are the two main formalistic sources of our genre, whether 
consciously recognised or not by the long succession of poets who 
turned out so large a corpus of epics. It is a matter of small 
importance in this regard that the Spanish poets evinced less 
interest in aesthetic theory than their Italian counterparts,’ and 
merely accepted a form which had become standardised after many 
years of heated and searching dispute. Spain has ever shown 
herself to be more preoccupied with creation than with how to 
create. The intellectual has usually given place to the poet. 

In this present article I wish to deal with some other points of 
composition and style not dealt with exclusively in the afore- 
mentioned article. 

Regarding the writing of a heroic poem, whether of a purely 
religious nature or not, the poet felt that he was undertaking 
perhaps the most serious of literary ventures, and would seem to 
have been conscious of the magnitude of the task. For instance, 
Juan Rufo, in the prologue to his La Austriada (1584), clearly 
states: ‘‘gasté diez afios de perpetuo estudio en componer y limar 

* For a good list of these poems see the “Catalogo de poemas castellanos 
heroicos, religiosos, fabulosos y satiricos,” in BAE, XXIX, xix—-xxvii. A more 
specific list of ‘religious epics’ is set out by Sister Mary Corcoran, in Appendix B 
of her edition of Hojeda’s La Christiada, Washington, D. C., 1935. These can 
usefully be enlarged upon with biographical and bibliographical material by 
referring to N. Antonio’s Bibliotheca nova. 

‘Instance the Vida del padre . . . Ignacio, of Belmonte, México, 1609, and 
the San Ignacio, of Escobar y Mendoza, Valladolid, 1613. 

5 For a penetrating study of the whole history of literary theory, including 


that of the epic, during the Italian XVIth century, see La fine del umanesimo of 
G. Toffanin, Torino, 1920. 
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este tratado,” * while Alonso de Acevedo, in the dedication to his 
La Creacién del Mundo (1615), writes: ‘‘ Muchos dias ha, Excellen- 
tissimo Sefior, que comencé a poner en execucién un antiguo 
pensamiento mfo: de dibuxar en Octauarima las primeras obras, 
que Dios hizo. . . .”" We also have the statement of N. Antonio, 
regarding La Invencién de la Cruz (1648) of Lépez de Zarate, that: 
“paulo ante mortem exire permissit e manibus poema heroicosacrum, 
quod juvenis composuit, vir limavit, senex . . . multis in locis 
incudi subjecit. . . .”* Other instances could be adduced, and 
would merely go to prove that the heroic poem was one of the 
forms of literature held in the highest esteem by men of letters in 
the Spanish Renaissance and Golden Age. It was the kind of task 
frequently undertaken in youth and continued up to and throughout 
poetic maturity with a constant work of rifacimento and perfecting.® 
Such introductory remarks as the foregoing are almost invariably 
accompanied by statements as to the exalted nature of the project, 
whether it be the glorifying of Spanish arms or of a subject or 
person of a devotional kind. At a time when Spain held half the 
known world and was carrying on a struggle for the suppression of 
heresy in Northern Europe, in both of which feats she well nigh 
spent all her resources, is it surprising that her poets should en- 
deavour to immortalize her politico-religious ideals in the most 
austere literary form that the times could give? or that churchmen 
and laymen alike should employ their best poetic gifts in composing 
epics or. subjects of the highest devotion, for the honour and glory 
of the true faith? This is further borne out by the dedication of 
many ‘religious epics’ to exalted personages in terms of glowing 
patriotism and burning faith.’® 

Another point of a more theoretical nature concerns the epic 

* See Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, XXIX, 2. 

? Idem, p. 245. 

*N. Antonio, op. cit., I, 438. The present writer has so far been unable to 
obtain a copy of this poem owing to present difficulties. 

* See also my article on Lope de Vega’s Jerusalén Conquistada, in Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, XX, 14-15, at which point I have discussed the dates of compo- 
sition and endeavoured to show the importance of the work to Lope. The 
introductory remarks of Ercilla, Valbuena and Francisco de Borja to their poems 
(BAE, XVII, 2-3, 140, and XXIX, 290 respectively), and of Escobar y Mendoza 
(Historia de la Virgen . . ., Valladolid, 1618), also indicate clearly how general 
was the practice of long preparation in the writing of heroic poems. 

1° Lope dedicates his Jerusalén to Philip III, Acevedo his Creacién to the 
Spanish ambassador to the Holy See, where it was published, and Hojeda his 
Christiada to the Viceroy of Peru. 
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character of the so-called ‘religious epic.’ XVIth century Italy 
thrashed out the question of aesthetics in an atmosphere of great 
intellectual activity, in which the concept of poetry moved from 
the purely Renaissance one of subjective enjoyment in creation to 
an acceptance of the necessity of injecting this with a moral quality.” 
This development was due chiefly to the inspiration of the Council 
of Trent, which preached the Horatian theory, that “‘omne tulit 
punctum qui miscuit utile dulci lectorem delectando pariterque 
monendo,” on the basis of Catholicism. Such a view, however, did 
not alter fundamentally the main principles concerning the epic 
poem, for however much literature might have to emphasize the 
didactic element, poets still regarded the epic as an expression of 
universal truth over particular fact. Deeds of valour or virtue 
were written up by means of poetic inspiration to illustrate ideals as 
interpreting facts, and not vice versa. For Tasso the crusades 
represented the abnegation and courage of religious aims and 
standards of chivalresque honour, exemplified by the prudence of 
Godofredo or the triumphs of Rinaldo, over his temptations. It 
matters not that Tasso got caught in the meshes of intellectual and 
moral doubt and was ultimately unable to decide how much it was 
the duty of the poet to interpret history or record it.“ His failure 
in the Gerusalemme Conquistata does not fundamentally affect his 
position as the great culmination of this dispute, which spread 
through decades but which, with his Gerusalemme Liberata as its 
outcome, left no doubt that poetry could still maintain its dignity 
and independence even in the face of ethical demands from the 
Counter-Reformation church. The post-Tassesque period, on the 
other hand, showed a greater tendency for the cultivation of religious 
themes within the epic form. In Italy, Tansillo, Marino and others 
employed the technique perfected by Tasso to sing of Biblical and 
hagiographical subjects.* In Spain, as I have indicated, the name 

"T discussed this question with relation to Acevedo’s poem in the article 
on it quoted above. 


%See Toffanin, op. cit., particularly caps. I, VIII and XIV. For a full 
historical and general critical account of the whole period see A. Belloni’s excellent 
Il poema epico e mitologico, in the series Storia dei generi letterari italiani, Milano, 
n.d. 

1% The Discorsi sull’arte poetica, Discorso sul poema epico and the Lettere of 
Tasso tell the whole drama of his intellectual and emotional struggle to rationalise 
the varying theories on epic composition, and form an indespensable companion 
to his two heroic poems, the practice of his muddled theory. 

4 Le lacrime di san Pietro (1603) of Tansillo, and La strage degli innocenti 
(1633) of Marino, were also influenced by the pre-Tridentine ‘religious epics’ of 
Sannazaro and Vida discussed below. 
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of these writers of ‘religious epics’ was legion. What, then, was 
their relation to the XVIth century literary epic proper, whence 
their genre derived and which at its best took Aristotle and Horace 
as its theory and Virgil as its practice? In the Spanish Peninsula, 
the deeds of Valdivia and Caupolicdn in Chile, of Don Juan in the 
Alpujarras, the voyages of Vasco da Gama, or the chronicled 
accounts of Bernardo del Carpio, provided Ercilla, Rufo, Camées 
and Valbuena with material which could be admirably universalised 
and given heroic stature. But, what of the Birth of Christ, his 
Passion, the Creation, the life of the Virgin or the miracles attributed 
to post-Biblical saints canonized by the church? The latter 
subjects, it is true, form excellent examples of the universal for 
epic material, and also serve the equally important devotional 
purpose prescribed at Trent. The drama of Calvary is a greater 
heroic tale than the travels and travails of Aeneas, for it was the 
justification for the whole history of Christendom; but the Biblical 
story could not be regarded as the universal interpretation of what 
actually did happen, or as mere particular facts that had to be 
treated heroically to form an epic poem, with all its structure of 
divine intervention and infernal interference. When Hojeda sat 
down to write La Christiada (1611) he had perhaps the Christias 
(1535) of Girolamo Vida as a recent literary model, but he must 
go back to the Gospels for a story, which, as it stands, and taken in 
its full messianic meaning, may be regarded as pure epical material, 
with all the additions of divine intervention and miraculous deeds. 
Neither Hojeda nor any other Counter-Reformation poet can change 
the details one iota or interpret the narrative in any way than the 
orthodox. All that lies within his power is to embellish or adorn 
in his own manner what has already been recorded by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. He cannot give his poetic imagination 
such free rein to choose and arrange the material as Tasso could do 
with the chronicles of the crusades. The same holds good for any 
poet who treats as epical any subject of an accreditated devotional 
aim, whether it be the life of the Virgin or of St. Rose of Lima.'® 
Such epic devices as divine intercession and heavenly visions were 
part and parcel of epic interpretation, and justified as such, in the 

46 Tt has been variously recognised that Hojeda was to some extent indebted 
to Vida, although in extent of subject-matter and treatment their respective 
works show considerable divergence. The present writer hopes soon to publish 
his researches into this interesting question. 

16. A. Oviedo y Herrera wrote a heroic poem, Vida de santa Rosa de Santa 
Maria, natural de Lima y patrona del Peré, Madrid, 1711. 
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ordinary literary epic; in the ‘religious epic’ they form part of 
historical fact, which an orthodox believer would never deviate 
from. Nor does it make the ‘religious epic’ any more epical to say 
that it might be compared with the Homeric tales, the chansons 
de geste or the Germanic sagas, simply because these were, as 
examples of the primitive epic, subjects of popular credence, since 
such poems were all equally national or racial in appeal, an essential, 
at most, vicarious in the literary epic.’7 Also, the approach of the 
literary epic was very distinct from that of the heroico-religious 
epos which was meant for recital to an early and illiterate society. 
Our only conclusion from all this is that the ‘religious epic’ does 
not satisfy the demands for the treatment of historical material 
which were so important to XVIth century preceptists, for vero- 
similitude could never stand against revealed or divine truth. 
For the writer of the ‘religious epic’ his subject is of the most 
idealistic and universal, and at the same time of the most particular 
historical fact. Therefore, we cannot regard the ‘religious epic’ 
as an epic, except in so far as the epic structure, imagery and general 
stylistic technique are used to restate the truths and recorded facts 
of Christian history. A Messiah or a saint lives a life as such that 
needs no poetic treatment to give it grandeur or magnitude. The 
poets of the ‘religious epic’ would seem to have been only in indi- 
vidual cases conscious of this essential difference in the treatment 
of their themes from that of the themes of the purely literary epic. 
Crist6bal de Virués, for example, does make the following statement: 


El celo que he tenido ha sido bueno, y con él he usado de la invencién 
poética en la parte que lo ha permitido la historia como humana, que 
es en lo que toca al ermitafio Garin, procurando pintar en él un heroyco 
y verdadero cristiano, con varias digresiones y ejemplos que, sin alterar 
la historia, miren a aquellos fines principales ya dichos, de provecho y 
gusto. En la parte deste poema que trata de la sagrada imagen .. . 
no ha llegado la poesia a mds de decir la verdad de la historia, con sdélo 
el ornamento que el verso pide. . . . Esto he querido advertir, porque 
se entienda que en tratar la santa historia que tomé por accién y funda- 
mento de mi poema he tenido consideracién cristiana cuanta me ha sido 
posible. . . 


Alonso de Acevedo likewise makes a similar statement: 


Cuanto haya conseguido mi intento, dejo al juicio del lector, a quien 
ruego no espere en este discurso digresiones de ficciones poéticas, que 
suelen entretener el gusto, porque el decoro de la materia me necesité a 

47 With the glorious exception, of course, of Os Lusiadas. 
18 Prologue to El Monserrate (1588), in BAE, XVII, 503. 
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que las mias vayan atadas al objeto de que se trata, porque no desdigan 
de su original.'® 


From the statement of Virués we see that he understood the differ- 
ence between interpreting in epic style the ordinary human his- 
tory of the monk Garfn and of recording with poetic embellish- 
ment the to him irrefutable account of the miracle performed. 
As for Acevedo, he leaves us in no doubt as to how faithful is to be 
his adherence, albeit‘in poetic style, to the early chapters of Genesis. 
Hojeda, though he does not say so in so many words, illustrates 
the point fully in his poem, while the same can be said of such 
fellow-poets as Escobar y Mendoza in his life of the Virgin. If the 
prefatory remarks of many writers in the genre are frequently too 
brief and scanty to be regarded as statements of theory, all of them, 
at least, are at one in dedicating their poems to devotional purposes. 
This latter fact is the key-note to all this question of epical.treat- 
ment, since a poem, even in the heroic form, which purports to be 
of a devotional nature, ceases to fulfill the function of literature as 
laid down by neo-classical standards. The more beautifully told a 
devotional subject may be, the greater its justification to the 
faithful; the emphasis being on devotion, this must be served by 
poetic formulae and creative talent. The balance preached by 
Horace and adopted by the literary epics of the X VIth century has 
been heavily weighed in favour of the ‘utile’ as against the ‘dulce.’ 
Again the conclusion is obvious: a vast number of poets turned 
their poetic gifts to write in epic form of themes of the greatest 
devotional content to Counter-Reformation Catholicism, using the 
heroic poem to embellish and enhance, but not to essentially add 
to or to raise to a higher plane of reality material that was recorded 
as particular fact, and possessed at the same time of all the qualities 
of the universal. They consciously or unconsciously leased their 
talents to a purpose they fully adhered to and believed in as Tri- 
dentine Catholics, and, in the process, pushed the literary doctrines 
of the church to their logical conclusion. It is true that some pure 
epic material may find its way into these poems, as when Acevedo 
praises the national and Catholic victory of Lepanto,”° or perhaps 
when Hojeda fulminates as a sectarian and as a Spaniard against 
Protestant England,” but such episodes merely help to make up a 
canvas that is predominantly religious and devotional to an extreme. 


19 Op. cit., p. 245. 
20 See La Creacién del Mundo, Dia segundo, 114. 
"1 See La Christiada, I, 122. 
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The foregoing is not intended to invalidate the ‘religious epic’ 
as poetry, however hybrid aesthetically it may be. In former 
articles * I have attempted to reveal the richness of imagery and 
the great dexterity of language, both of them often used in the 
Baroque literary manner of hyperbole, that are to be found in 
the genre, and to show how they can produce arresting and enduring 
poetic effects. It was in this, as I have stated at the outset, that 
the poet by adornment and embellishment could make of the 
Passion or the Creation a truly Baroque descriptive and lyrical 
expression. Here he could use all his heightened imegination to 
couch in conceptos and culterano speech the subjects whose main 
purpose was not purely aesthetiv. 

It would not be pertinent to this general survey to illustrate 
extensively, even from one poem, the manner or extent of the use of 
epic features of style that characterised this devotional offshoot of 
the literary epic. I shall confine myself to indicating how this was 
exemplified in one or two of our ‘epics.’ ** Some poets would seem 
to have used the Virgilian or Tassesque frame to a greater degree 
than others, thus showing the extent of aesthetic expression that 
they read into their subject. A very revealing example of how the 
‘religious epic’ developed during the XVIth century would be a 
detailed comparison of Escobar y Mendoza’s Historia de la Virgen 
(1618) with the De Partu Virginis (1526) of Sannazaro. The 
latter poem was written in Latin hexameters, and presents a 
complete blending of a Christian subject and an entirely Virgilian 
technique. Nay more: the Neapolitan poet indulges so consistently 
and deliberately in his imitation of Virgil that it is at times difficult 
to distinguish between Christian and pagan elements. The poem 
is dedicated to the cult of the Virgin, but the poet is also careful 
to preface it with the statement that he writes it from the burial 
ground of the great Mantuan which was the home of Sannazaro 
himself, namely Mergilline, near Naples. The poem closes on a 
similar note. Each incident in the Biblical story is either told with 
Virgilian phrasing or is compared to and intertwined with material 
from the Aeneid. Nymphs and pagan deities move in the same 
world as Mary or Joseph or the Magi, while God and heaven are 
conceived as Jupiter and Olympus, and Gabriel descends to earth 

2 See note 2 of this article. 

% The present writer would like to state that present difficulties in obtaining 
texts have limited his reading of many poems of the genre under study, except 
those easily available in standard editions. He has no reason to believe, however, 


that the general conclusions, here drawn from the study of the available texts, 
are in any fundamental way inapplicable to the genre as a whole. 
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in the manner of Mercury. The aesthetic tends clearly to outweigh 
the devotional.* When Escobar wrote his poem the Counter- 
Reformation was well under way, Tasso had written his Gerusalemme 
Liberata, and the literary influence of the Renaissance had become 
largely formalistic. Escobar runs his poem into thirty-one cantos, 
and, apart from such recognised conventional epic devices as 
similes, speeches, lineages, and Tassesque pastoral scenes, the work 
merely employs the skeleton of epic structure, and is a clear product 
of the XVIIth century cult of the Immaculate Conception and of 
the Virgin in general. Moreover, Sannazaro carefully chiselled and 
condensed his poem as a good humanist, while Escobar in com- 
parison elaborates and digresses, making his verse serve an unde- 
niably homiletic purpose. Alonso de Acevedo, on the other hand, 
chose a subject that is almost entirely descriptive and thus afforded 
himself countless opportunities for indulging in a long succession of 
Graeco-Roman mythological terms and references. Each act of 
the Creation is illustrated by lists of plants, animals and natural 
phenomena, adorned by examples from classical poets. While 
the material is dealt with in a scrupulously accurate way, it can 
hardly be maintained that Acevedo followed out to the letter his 
declaration concerning his avoidance of ‘‘digresiones de ficciones 
poéticas, que suelen entretener el gusto.””’ Hojeda finds himself in 
an almost identical position in his use of epic devices and adornment 
in telling of the Passion.* 


A brief summary of the points here made will, it is hoped, 
form an adequate general conclusion: the ‘religious epic’ is in 


form and, to some extent, in approach a development of the X VIth 


% See Belloni, op. cit., under the section ‘‘Paganesimo e cristianesimo” for 
an interesting discussion of how early Renaissance classical studies influenced the 
composition of the pre-Tridentine ‘religious epic.’ Sannazaro and Vida are two 
cases in point. This earlier treatment of the subject does not alter the position 
of the genre vis 4 vis the pure literary epic, but only provides a revealing structural 
comparison with the post-Tridentine epic with which the present writer is here 
alone concerned. 

% See article quoted in note 2. 

26 Again, see my study of the style and technique of La Christiada in the 
article mentioned above. Canto IV of this poem has the significant example of 
the inclusion of Graeco-Roman deities with Satan and his company in Hell, 
whilst Mercury is the emissary of Satan to Pilate’s wife in her dream. This 
Tridentine gesture contrasts strongly with the extensive and honourable place 
given to classical deities and nymphs in the De Partu Virginis, where, for example, 
in Liber Tertius, the miracles of Christ are invariably envisaged in a world 
inclusive of Neptune or the Nereids, as his helpers. 
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century literary epic, so magnificently represented by Tasso; it 
possesses all the typical qualities, devotional and aesthetic, of the 
Spanish Golden Age and Counter-Reformation, but must, because 
of the religious temperament of the poet, be considered as at the 
most a hybrid product, which, nevertheless, when employed by a 
poet of acute sensitivity and sound training in the neo-classical 
tradition of style and diction, may give no inconsiderable examples 
of Baroque verse in the lyrical and heroic manner. As an epical 
form of a period when the heroic poem was considered the most 
elevated type of verse, the ‘religious epic’ cannot be passed over 
as just another unimportant branch of the enormous literary output 
of the Golden Age. : 
FRANK PIERCE 
Trinity College, Dublin 


ROMANIC *BAIA ‘BAY’ 


_ I. Previous THEoRIEs 


T IS evident that Span. bahia, Portug. bahia, Fr. baie, Ital. baia, 

Eng. bay, Dutch baai, and Germ. Bai belong together. The 

origin, however, of this word family has been much discussed. 
Four theories which partly overlap stand out. 

1. The Romanic word was derived from the ancient place-name 
Baiae, the name of the famous Roman resort near Naples, whose 
designation was supposed to have developed into an appellative. 
This derivation is old: it is found already in the 17th c., in Cova- 
rrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espafiola.' In modern times 
it was resumed by Littré.2 Schuchardt? follows Littré; and 
Kluge‘ follows Schuchardt. The last in this line seems to be 
Charpentier.’ Against this theory are both semantical and geo- 
graphical reasons: the derivatives of Lat. Baiae assumed the 
meaning ‘bath,’ but never the meaning ‘bay,’ or a related one; ® 
and it appears strange to derive a geographical term of wide diffusion 
just from Italy where baia, recorded lately, is obviously a loan 
from the Iberian Peninsula.’ 

2. The second theory connected the Romance word with a word 
baia found in the Etymologiae of Isidorus of Sevilla (6th/7th c.), 
14.8.40: ‘hune [se. portum ] veteres a baiolandis mercibus vocabant 
baias.’ The Isidorian baia was believed to be of Iberic origin and 
to be the earliest record of Span. bahia which latter became the 
basis of Fr. baie and the other Romance forms. This hypothesis 


1 The first ed. is from 1611. We saw only the ed. of 1674. 

? S.v. baie. 

* Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, 1894, XIX, 541 ff. We have not seen an 
article by Schuchardt, Revue internationale des études basques, 1914. 

‘Glotta, 1910, II, 55; Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 
11th ed., Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, s.v. Bai. 

5 Glotta, 1918, LX, 60. 

* Thes. linguae latinae, Lipsiae, 1900 ff., s.v. Baiae. Sofer, Glotta, 1928, 
XVI, 34. 

7y. Wartburg, Franzdsisches etymologisches Worterbuch, I (Bonn, 1928), 
p. 205. 
11 
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was presented by Thomas,* Gamillscheg,® Bloch,'® Dauzat;™ by 
Menéndez Pidal; * and, somewhat vaguely, by Amatucci." Con- 
vincing objections were made by Meyer-Liibke:™ according to 
him, Isidorus’ passage was a misinterpretation of a passage of 
Servius, Aen. 9.707, and did not present baia as a living word." 
This explanation was followed by the Latinists Ernout'* and 
Hofmann.” Sofer advocates a separation of the Romanic group 
from the Isidorian 

3. The third theory sees in Span. bahia a word of Ibero-Basque 
origin which became the basis of Fr. baie and the other Romance 
forms. It was advocated by Uhlenbeck: '® he derives Span. bahia 
from Basque ibai ‘river.’ Against this hypothesis are, as shown by 
Schuchardt,”° semantical reasons: it is improbable that a word 
meaning ‘river’ assumed the meaning ‘bay.’ Meyer-Liibke too, 
having eliminated Isidorus’ passage, believes Span. bahia to be of! 
Ibero-Basque origin.”" Sofer and Walde-Hofmann derive the 
Romance group from a Mediterranean word of, perhaps, Iberic 
origin. v. Wartburg,™ points, somewhat reluctantly, to the Iberian 
Peninsula as the native place of Fr. baie. None of these proposes 
a definite etymon. 


8 Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise, Paris, n.d., s.v. baie. 

* Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzésischen Sprache, Heidelberg, 1928, s.v. 
baie 2. 

10 Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise, Paris, 1932, s.v. baie. 

1 Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise, Paris [1938], s.v. baie. 

Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, 1915, II, 293. 

18 Bulletin Du Cange, 1928, IV, 52. 

4 Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, N.F., 1915, LXX, 334 f. Earlier, in 
Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 1906, XXVII, 233 f., 
Meyer-Liibke had still accepted the Isidorian basis, but had seen in it an Ibero- 
Basque word. 

16 On Isidorus or on Isidorus’ source depends Du Cange’s record, quoted, 
s.v. baia, from Gloss. vet. ex cod. reg. 7646 (12th c.). 

16 Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 2nd. ed., 
Paris, 1939, s.v. baia. 

17 Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d. ed., Heidel- 
berg, 1938 ff., s.v. baia. 

18 Glotta, 1928, XVI, 32 ff. 

19 Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge, 1894, XIX, 328. 

20 Tbid., 542. v. Wartburg, loc. cit. (note 7). 

Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 1906, XX VII, 234; 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1908, XXXII, 492. In REW, 882, Meyer- 
Libke puts: Iberic?, with a question mark. 

% Loc. cit. (note 6). 

% Loc. cit. (note 17). 

% Loc. cit. (note 7). 
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4. The fourth theory, presented by Baist,™ differs completely 
from the three previous ones: the French word is no longer con- 
sidered as a loan from Spanish, but the Spanish word is considered 
as a loan from French. Baist derives Fr. baie from OFr. baee 
‘opening’ (Mod. Fr. baie), a substantivized past participle of OFr. 
baer, beer < Lat. batare.2* He opposes derivation from Span. bahia 
for the following reasons: the Isidorian passage is dubious; the 
Span. term appears only late (Nebrija [1514]); in the toponymy 
of the Iberian Peninsula it is found from Setibal to Madlaga, that 
is in waters which up to the 13th c. were in the hands of the Arabs; 
in the Mediterranean toponymy golfo is the predominant term; 
in an earlier period, Fr. baie must have been largely diffused along 
the Atlantic coast of France, as shown by the Middle Eng. loan- 
word bay (a. 1387 and a. 1436) and by the modern distribution in 
Normandy, Bretagne, and Poitou; historically, a migration of a 
nautical term from France to the Asturian-Portuguese coast is more 
probable than vice versa. Baist stresses the fact that the Breton 
bonding port of Bourgneuf was called by the salt-traders of Lower 
Germany, at the beginning of the 15th c., simply die baye, and that 
Fr. baee (a. 1364) and bee (a. 1465) correspond to this German 
denomination. Kluge?’ thinks (without, however, adopting Baist’s 
OFr. hypothesis) that both Germ. Bai ‘bay’ and Germ. Baisalz 
‘bay-salt,’ which entered Germ. through Dutch mediation, were 
based on this name Baye of the port of Bourgneuf. Baist’s theory 
was rejected, for historical, phonetical, and semantical reasons, by 
Meyer-Liibke ** and Gamillscheg,?* neither, however, presenting 
any detailed explanation. 

Baist’s etymon, OFr. baee, is a word without any relation to 
Fr. baie ‘bay.’ His chief point of support is the place-name Baye 
(of Bourgneuf), based on an appellative baye, for which he assumed 
a shift of meaning from ‘opening’ > ‘port, bay.’ This place-name, 
to be sure, is connected with OFr. baee, beee, bayee ‘opening,’ but ~ 
has nothing to do with ‘port, bay’: it originated from the special 
meaning ‘brine-pool’ that OFr. baee had assumed and which seems 
to have been overlooked by Romance philologists. This meaning 
results from the Fr. passage of 1364, quoted by Baist: ‘. . . les subgez 
de nostre royaulme, et plus les povres que les riches, especealment 

% Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1908, XXXII, 31-33. 

26 Gamillscheg, op. cit. (note 9), s.v. baie 3. 

27 Kluge, Et. Wb. s.v. 


28 Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1908, XXXII, note 2 to p. 492. 
29 Op. cit. (note 9), s.v. baie 2. 
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ceulx qui sont loing de la baée et des lieux ov |’en prent le dit sel, 
estoient tres excessivement grevez. . . .’*° The second passage 
mentioned by Baist shows the transition of the OFr. appellative to 
a place-name: a. 1465, ‘Ou pré de la grant bee de la Pierre’ (near 
Rochelle) ; ** Rochelle being one of the main cities for the commerce 
of salt. This secondary meaning of the OFr. word was not per- 
petuated, as far as we see, in Mod. Fr., probably because of the 
homonymy with the several words sounding baie; but is found in 
Eng., where bay, a loan from OFr. bace, preserved dialectically the 
OFr. meaning: ‘the Cheshire brine-pools are called bays.’ ® Mod. 
Fr. uses in the same meaning another derivative of batare, formed, 
in analogy to caverna etc., with the ending -erna, and attested since 
the 11th c. in Middle Latin: OFr. baerne ‘oeillet contenant |’eau 
saturée qui doit servir 4 |’alimentation des oeillets A sel,’ Mod. Fr. 
barne ‘lieu d’une saline ov se fait le sel.’ * The OFr. appellative 
baee ‘brine-pool’ must have been the designation of the salines of 
Bourgneuf, a medieval city south of the mouth of the Loire; and 
since the salines were, economically speaking, the most important 
and the characteristic part in the life of the city, baie became also 
the designation of the city itself. Thus should be interpreted a 
document from Bourgneuf, of 1452: ‘. . . in hoc pago de Burgo 
Novo in Radesiis, quae dicitur la Baie’... ‘scriptum apud 
Burgum Novum in Radesiis, quae dicitur vulgariter la Baie in 
Britannia.’ * Whenever, since a. 1319, the seafarers of the Ger- 
manic world mentioned the Baye (of Bourgneuf), they did so in 
connection with its salt-trade.* The Baye (of Bourgneuf) was so 
famous for its exportation of salt, that ‘salt obtained by slow 
evaporation from sea-water by the sun’s heat’ was named after it. 
This designation is found in French sel de la Baie,** and in many 

%°L. Delisle, Mandements et actes divers de Charles V (1364-1380) (Collection 
de documents inédits sur V histoire de France, vol. XXXV), Paris, 1874, p. 12 f. 

% Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise, Paris, 1880-1902, 
VIII, 272 s.v. baie. 

® NED s.v. bay-salt. 

% y. Wartburg, op. cit. (note 7), I, 283. 

*A. Agats, Der hansische Baienhandel (Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur 
mitileren und neueren Geschichte, V), Heidelberg, 1904, p. 3, with erroneous 
explanation. 

% Numerous records are found, for English: J. A. Twemlow, ‘The Etymology 
of “Bay-salt,”’ The English Historical Review, 1921, XXXVI, 214-18; Th. 
Wright, Political poems and songs relating to English history (Rolls series, London, 
1859-61), II, 162, 171; for German: Agats, op. cit. (note 34); W. Vogel, Geschichte 
der deutschen Seeschiffahrt I (Berlin, 1915), 291 ff.; K. Schiller-A. Liibben, Mittel- 
niederdeutsches Wérterbuch, Bremen, 1875-81, s. vv. Bai, bayesch. 

36 Agats, op. cit. (note 34), 17. 
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Germanic languages: in Eng. baye salt (a. 1465);*7 Middle Low 
Dutch bayesout;** Middle Low German bayesolt, baisolt;*® Danish 
baye-salt (1522, 1537) etc.*° 


II. A Germanic Hyporuesis: FRISIAN *84GA ‘BAY’ 


Although Baist did not succeed with his French etymology, 
still he eliminated, with fairly solid reasons, the Iberian Peninsula 
as the point of departure of the word group. There was another 
theory which pointed still farther to the East: a. 1741, Johann 
Leonhard Frisch connected German Baie ‘bay’ with German Boge 
‘curve’; “ Johann Christoph Adelung (a. 1793) followed him, with 
some modification; ** and Jacob Grimm (a. 1860) derived French 
baie from the Germanic root biugan, biegen.* All these attempts, 
to be sure, were too vague and, phonetically or historically, inade- 
quate; the fundamental idea, however, is convincing. 

It seems that Old Frisian *baga ‘curve; bay’ went through Old — 
Low Frankish into French. Frisch’s record: baga ‘sinus am Meer’ “ 
presents exactly, in form and meaning, this type; but we do not 
know from what source it was taken. Thus Old Frisian *baga 
‘curve; bay’ may be reconstructed on the basis of the following facts: 

1. Form. The primitive Germanic stem is *baug, to which 
belong: Old Norse bogi (Norw., Dan. bue), Anglo-Sax. boga (Eng. 
bow), Old Saxon bogo (Dutch boog), OHG bogo (Germ. Bogen). 
In Old Frisian, Germanic au appeared as 4:** thus Old Frisian 
bag m. ‘ring’ ‘7 shows the regular development, whereas Old Frisian 


37 Twemlow, op. cit. (note 35); NED s.v. 

38 J. Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Handwoordenboek, ’s~Gravenhage [1911], 
8.0. 

39 A. Lasch-C. Borchling, Mittelniederdeutsches Handwérterbuch, Hamburg, 
1928 ff., s.v.; ef. Agats, op. cit. (note 34), 17. 

4°. Kalkar, Ordbog til det aeldre danske sprog (1300-1700), Kgbenhavn, 
1881-1918, I, 95, s.v. Bajsalt. 

“! Teutsch-Lateinisches Wérter-Buch, Berlin, 1741, p. 49 s.v. Baie. 

 Grammatisch kritisches Wérterbuch der hochdeutschen Sprache, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1793-1801, s.v. Bucht. 

48 Deutsches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1854 ff., 2nd vol., s.v. bucht. 

“ Op. cit. (note 41), p. 93. 

“H. S. Falk-A. Torp, Norwegisch-ddnisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
Heidelberg, 1910-11, s.v. bue. A. Walde-J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32, IT, 146. 

*Th. Siebs, Zur Geschichte der englisch-friesischen Sprache, Halle, 1889, 
p. 274 ff. E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar, Philadelphia, 1939, 
§ 40a. 

‘7 F. Holthausen, Alifriesisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1925, s.v. 
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boga m. ‘bow, ear-ring’ ‘* proves to be a secondary form. Later, 
by the way, French bague ‘ring,’ recorded in the 14th c., was 
borrowed from a Germanic a type, such as Low German bdge.*® 
It seems that the Frisian a type has conquered a wide territory; 
Braune has pointed to the coexistence of a and o forms in this 
group.*® Thus, Frisian influence may have occured in: Old Saxon 


“8 Holthausen, op. cit., s.v. 

** Braune, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1894, XVIII, 515f. Gamill- 
scheg, op. cit. (note 9), sv. bague. Bloch, op. cit. (note 10), s.v. bague. v. 
Wartburg, op. cit. (note 6), I, 196 s.v. baca. 

5° Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1894, XVIII, 515 f., and 516 note 1. 
—We omitted, however, one of the items given by Braune (p. 516) in connection 
with the etymology of bague: ‘Unsere Vermutung [of the existence of doublets ] 
scheint bestitigt zu werden durch eine von Diez angefiihrte Bemerkung aus 
dem Gl. Isonis, wo es heisst: boja et baga wnum sunt, wonach also boje (doch 
wohl das angefiihrte bége) und bage dasselbe wire.’ Thus, Braune perceives the 
words boga and baga as Germanic. The quotation: boja et baga unum sunt, is 
taken from the commentary to Prudentius of the St. Gall monk Iso (+ 871) 
(ef. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1. Teil 
(Miinchen, 1911], p. 354). Two passages of his commentary to Prudentius 
need to be considered. The first is Psychomachiae Praefatio, 33: Loth ipse ruptis 
expeditus nexibus/ attrita bacis colla erigit; the second Peristephanon, I, 46: 
Carcer inligata duris colla bacis impedit. The Prudentius codices differ as to the 
form of the word, presenting the types: baccis, bachiis, bacis, bagis, baiis, boiis, 
bois, boigis, bogis (Migne, Pair. lat. LX, pp. 15, 16, 284; Thes. linguae lat. s. vv. 
baca, boia; Bergmann, Aurelit Prudentii Clementis Carmina [Corpus scriptorum 
ecclesiasticorum, vol. LXI], Vindobonae-Lipsiae, 1926, pp. 168, 293; E. G. 
Graff, Diutiska, Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1826-1829, II, 319, 337; Zeitschrift fir 
deutsches Altertum, 1872, XV, 520, 524; 1873, XVI, 24, 35, 43, 69, 81, 109). 
Now, these forms render two different Latin words: baca, with the variant baga 
(Thes. linguae lat. s.v. baca), and boia. Baca means ‘link of a chain,’ a meaning 
the Lat. word developed from the original one ‘berry’; boia ‘a shackle for the 
neck.’ Apropos of boiis in the Psychomachiae Praefatio, Iso remarks: boia est 
apta catena colli; baccas nominat vincula ob rotunditatem; . . . baga ferrum 
dicitur, quo captiva saepe mancipia strictis collis, et manibus aguntur (Migne, 
op. cit., 15); and apropos of boiis in the Peristephanon: boia et baga unum sunt; 
bacae in plurali sunt catenae (Migne, op. cit., 284). The scribes confused the two 
words boia and baga; and Iso in his commentary, apparently not knowing them 
either, commented that ‘boia et baga unum sunt.’ In other words, all these 
words are Latin, and not, as Braune thought, Germanic. The variant boga 
might be a contamination of boia and baga; the meaning of baga, ‘shackle for the 
neck,’ might have been evoked through boia ‘shackle for the neck.’ Nevertheless, 
there is a slight possibility that there was in all this confusion of forms and 
meanings something like a Germanic influence on the Latin variants. The forms 
with g, bagis or bogis, are found in Prudentius mss. which go back to a Germ. 
archetype (Bergmann, op. cit., p. xliv). On the other hand in the OHG glosses 
to Prudentius the following items are found: bogis ‘bouga’ (E. G. Graff, op. cit., 
II, 319); bogis ‘bougum’ (Steinmeyer, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 1873, 
XVI, 43); bogis ‘bovga’ (Steinmeyer, op. cit., p. 81). In these three cases, the 
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baggebo ‘ring-giver, lord’ and bdgwini ‘ring-friend, vassal’ in the 
Cod. Monacensis of the Heliand.*§ In Middle Low German both 
bage and bége ‘Bogen, Kriimmung’ are found.” In the modern 
Low German dialects the secondary type bage, bagen ‘bow’ is 
widely scattered: East Frisian bdge (beside bége);* Bremen-Low 
Saxon bagen; Schleswig-Hoilstein bagen; Mecklenburg bagen; ** 
Pommern and Riigen bagen.*” 

2. Meaning. The original meaning of the Germanic word was 
‘curve, bend.’ The derived meaning ‘bay’ is found in the North 
Germanic languages: on the Faroe Islands, colonized in the 9th c. 
by Norse vikings: bugur ‘small round bay,’ frequently appearing 
in place-names.** On the Shetland Islands, peopled from Norway 


Lat. variant bogis was explained by OHG bouga: since boga, with g, is found only 
in Germ. mss., an influence of this Germ. word bo(u)ga on Lat. boia was possible. 
A similar Germanic influence, but now of meaning, and not of form, may, perhaps, 
be seen in a number of OHG glosses in which baga is translated by ‘shackle for 
the neck,’ a meaning which it had not in Latin. Thus, bagis or baga is rendered, 
in different codices, by: ‘halsdruhin’; ‘halstrichin’; ‘kelbirga’; ‘bogum’; ‘rah- 
chinza’; ‘halstuuinc’; ‘halsduinc, halspouga’ (Graff, op. cit., p. 337; Steinmeyer, 
op. cit., pp. 35, 69). Should we be able to infer from these records a Low German 
variant *baga, besides boga ‘shackle of the neck,’ and besides Anglo-Saxon 
bedg, idem (Toller, Supplement [to Bosworth-Toller (note 62)], Oxford [1921], 
s.v. bedh; Th. Wright-R. Wiilker, Anglo-Sazon and Old English Vocabularies, 
London, 1884, I, pp. 359, 499)?—It seems, by the way, that the accidental 
identity of Lat. baga and Frisian *baga induced Gamillscheg (op. cit. [note 9], 
s.v. bague) to derive, erroneously, the Frisian word from Latin. 

5 E. H. Sehrt, Vollstandiges Worterbuch zum Heliand, Gottingen, 1925, p. 58. 
Yet, the a of these Heliand-forms might be a spelling for open 6; J. H. Gallée, 
Altsdchsische Grammatik, Halle-Leiden, 1910, §§ 95, 96. 

® Schiller-Liibben, op. cit. (note 35), s. wv. bage, boge. Lasch-Borchling, 
op. cit. (note 39), s. wv. bage, bdge. Here, too, it is not impossible that a is only 
a spelling for zerdehntes 6; Lasch-Borchling, op. cit., s. Erklaérungen fiir die Benut- 
zung des Worterbuches. 

53 J. ten Doornkaat Koolman, Wérterbuch der ostfriesischen Sprache, Norden, 
1879-84, s. vv. 

4 Versuch eines bremisch-niedersdchsischen Worterbuches, I (Bremen, 1767), 
8.0. 

55 J. F. Schiitze, Holsteinisches Idiotikon, Hamburg, 1800-1802, s.v. O. 
Mensing, Schleswig-Holsteinisches Wérterbuch, Neumiinster, 1927-35, I, s.v. 


56 Wossidlo-Teuchert, Mecklenburgisches Wérterbuch, Neumiinster, 1937 ff., 
8.0. 


57 J. C. Dahnert, Platt-deutsches Wérterbuch nach der alien und neuen Pom- 
merschen und Riigischen Mundart, Stralsund, 1781, s.v. 

58M. A. Jacobsen and Chr. Matras, Féroysk-donsk ordabék, Térshavn, 
1927-28, s.v. bugur. Chr. Matras, Stednavne paa de faergske norduroyar, Kjgben- 
havn, 1933, p. 82 f. E. Krenn, ‘Die Namenwelt im Gebiete des kleinsten ger- 
manischen Volkes, der Féroyinger,’ Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung, 1936, 
XII, 120. 
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in the 9th c., but with Norse inhabitants before this time: bogi 
‘small bay,’ and the place-names bog, boga, bogi ‘names of small 
bays.’ ** In Norway, big, bég, bau ‘bay’ are quite usual as place- 
names.® In Swedish, bég assumed occasionally the meaning ‘bay,’ 
as is perceived in place-names like Bdgar(e)holmarna, the name of 
islands in Hdré bdg (that is, Hiré bay), or Bagbdden, the name of 
cliffs situated at the entrance of this bay.*\—Several other types of 
the same Germanic word family show the same semantic transition 
from ‘curve, bend’ to ‘bay’: Anglo-Sax. bige ‘bay’; ® Eng. bight; ® 
German Bucht; “ and, probably, the Schleswig-Holstein place-name 
Bég, Bége ‘das von einer Biegung eingefasste Land oder Wasser,’ 
belonging to German beugen.® 

Thus it seems that there existed an Old Frisian *baga ‘curve; 
curve of the shoreline; bay’ which penetrated along the seacoast 
through Old Low Frankish into French. Historical as well as 
phonetical facts point to the 6th century as the time of the bor- 
rowing: 1. during the four centuries between 500 and 900 the 
Frisians were the protagonists in the field of German naval history, 
and the North Sea was then even called, among the coasters, 
‘Frisian Sea’; ® 2. the development of West Germanic au to Old 
Frisian @ was probably concluded in the 5th c.; * 3. the Frankish 
domination in Northern Gaule began in the late 5th c.; 4. in Frank- 
ish *baga > French baie, Frankish -g- before and after a has under- 
gone the French development of the corresponding Lat. sound > i 
(plaga > *plaia), a process that was concluded in the 6th century. 

% J. Jakobsen, An Etymological Dictionary of the Norn Language in Shetland, 
London-Copenhagen, 1928-32, p. 58. 

*°O. Rygh, Norske gaardnavne, 20 vols., Kristiania, 1897-1924: “ Forord og 
indledning” (1898), p. 46. O.Skulerud, Zeitschrift fiir Orisnamenforschung, 1931, 
VII, 190. 

® H. Lindroth, Kust- och skdrgardsnamnen i Géteborgs och Bohus Lan, I, 1, 
Géteborg, 1922, pp. 130 f., 178. 

® J. Bosworth - Th. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Oxford, 1898, 
s.v., and Toller, Supplement, Oxford [1921], s.v. 

NED s.v. Bosworth-Toller s.v. 

* Kluge, Et. Wb., s.v.. Triibners Deutsches Worterbuch, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1936 [?] ff., s.v. 

% Mensing, op. cit. (note 55), s.v. Cf. Schiller-Liibben, op. cit. (note 35), 
s.v. boge; Lasch-Borchling, op. cit. (note 39), s.v. bége; and M. Richey, Idtoticon 
Hamburgense, Hamburg, 1755, s.v. bége. 

Vogel, op. cit. (note 35), I, 74. 

7 Siebs, op. cit. (note 46), p. 275 f. 

* E. Richter, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Romanismen (Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie, Beiheft 82), Halle, 1934, §§ 129; 138; 153, 3. 
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There is another Germanic nautical term whose history offers a 


good parallel to the history of *baga. It too passed from Old 
Frisian through Old Low Frankish into French. West Germanic 
*baukn ‘buoy’ appeared, in regular development, in Old Frisian 
as baken. This Old Frisian word spread widely: Middle Dutch 
baken, Modern Dutch baak, Old Icelandic bakn ‘sign’, Danish 
baun, Swedish (fyr)bék, Finnish paakn.** There is, then, also a 
record in Old French: baie ‘buoy,’ in the Réles d’Oléron, a maritime 
code of the end of the 11th, or the beginning of the 12th century.”° 
Old French baie was in use besides the cognate Old French *boie: 
*boie which in Middle and Modern French sounds bouée,” was a 
Frankish word; baie, however, was of Frisian origin and hes 
passed into French through Old Low Frankish as probably shown 
by Middle Dutch baken. 


III. France As THE CENTER OF RADIATION 


The second stage shows the word as a term of Atlantic naviga- 
tion. Old Frisian *baga ‘bay’ must have perished; and Northern 
France became the center of radiation. Old French *baia, how- 
ever, as far as we see,” was not recorded in documents or literary 
monuments during many centuries, from the 6th to the beginning 
of the 14th c.: ™ from this it may be concluded that it was a local 


** Kluge, Et. Wb., sv. Bake. Cf. T. E. Karsten, Namn och Bygd, 1940, 
XXVIII, 47. 

7 The passage runs: ‘Et se ainssi estoit quil eust mis ancre sans baie et il 
feist ddpmage . . .’ (And if it were thus that he had put out an anchor without 
buoy, and should make damage . . .), H. Zeller, Das Seerecht von Oléron (Samm- 
lung dlterer Seerechisquellen, Heft 1), Mainz, 1906, Glossary, p. 31. 

1 vy. Wartburg, op. cit. (note 7), I, 300. 

7% E. Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934-36, I, 243. 

7 It is often difficult to recognize clearly the etymological basis of the many 
French baie place-names: they may render, besides *baga ‘bay,’ West Frankish 
baki ‘brook’ (Gamillscheg, op. cit. [note 72], I, 93); Lat. baca ‘berry’; Old 
French baee ‘opening’ (cf. above); and Old Frisian baken ‘buoy’ (cf. above). 

™% A Middle Latin baia passage listed by Du Cange s.v. baia, and quoted by 
Sofer, op. cit. (note 18), 32, is from an Eng. chart of 1210; this baia is not con- 
nected with our geographical term, but belongs to OFr. baee, beee, bayee ‘opening’ 
(cf. above), and means, in that context, ‘bay of pond’; for further Eng. examples 
of this word in Middle Lat. cloak, cf. J. H. Baxter- Ch. Johnson, Medieval Latin 
Word-List from British and Irish Sources, London, 1934, s.v. baia.—S.v. baium, 
with crossreference to baia, Du Cange registers baium ‘porrum’ from a Glossarium 
vetus Sangerman. num. 501, which we could not identify; and corrects porrum 
into portum; s.v. porrum he lists baium from a Glossarium vetus ex Cod. Reg. 7641 
(end of the 10th c.); ef. G. F. Hildebrand, Glossarium latinum bibliothecae parisinae 
antiquissimum saec, 1X., Goettingae, 1854, p. 244, No. 288; both passages, 
however, are too dubious to be taken into consideration. 
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term, restricted to the speech of coastlanders and mariners. The 
first mentionings in France are late; they are place-names in Brit- 
tany, recorded in the Middle Low German Seebuch, which was 
written during the second half of the 14th century: Bartrammesbage, 
the bay de Bertheaume,” and, probably, Gylbage, Goulven-bay.”* 
The first record in French language seems to be a. 1483, in the 
Grand Routtier, by Pierre Garcie dit Ferrande: la baye des Dugnes 
‘bay of [Dunkirk] Dunes,’ in Northern France.?77—The French 
word penetrated also into the Greek dialect of Cyprus. In this 
island, which from the end of the 12th to the end of the 15th ec. 
stood under political and cultural French influence, there is, in the 
province Paphos, a place-name Iléy.a ‘name of a village near the 
harbour of Keratidi.’”* The initial shows the characteristic 
Cypriote development of voiced stops to unvoiced stops in loan- 
words. Since I[léya is only found in Cyprus, it does not prove the 
import of the French word into the Mediterranean, but was a 
French word in the vocabulary of a French colony. French baie, 
finally, is used in Breton, in the forms baé, boé; 7* cf. the place-name 
Boe an Anaon ‘Baie-des-Trépassés’; *° and as bai, in the Basque 
of Labourd.* 

From France the word spread in three different directions: 

1. The French word radiated northwards to England. There 
it is found as a place-name along the channel coast in regions which 
were especially influenced by the Norman conquest. Thus three 
of the early place-names belonged to the territory of the Cinque 
Ports, ‘an association of maritime towns in the south of England, 
exercising a jurisdiction dating from about the time of the Norman 

% K. Koppmann-A. Breusing, Das Seebuch (Niederdeutsche Denkméler, 1), 
Bremen, 1876, ch. VII, § 4. 

16 Ibidem, ch. I, § 9. 
7 W. Behrmann, ‘Ueber die niederdeutschen Seebiicher des fiinfzehnten und 


sechzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ Mitteilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft in 
Hamburg, 1906, XXI, 81. 

78 Menardos, ’A@nva, 1906, XVIII, 413. H. and R. Kahane, Jtalienische 
Ortsnamen in Griechenland (Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen 
Philologie, 36), Athens, 1940, p. 50. For phonetical reasons, a derivation from 
French fits better than the derivation from Italian proposed in those two studies; 
ef. U. T. Holmes, Language, 1941, XVII, 166. 

79 Le Gonidec, Dictionnaire Frangais-Breton, Saint-Brieuc, 1847, s.v. baie. 

8° William B. S. Smith, De la Toponymie Bretonne, Supplement to Language, 
16, No. 2 (Language Monograph, No. 20), Linguistic Society of America, 1940, 
p. 18. 
8i Schuchardt, Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge, 1894, XTX, 541. 
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Conquest, organized, it seems on French lines, in the 13th century.’ * 
The place-names are: a. 1317, Bay, the marsh ®™ of Peveneseye ™ 
referring to Pevensey Levels in Sussex; second half of the 14th c., 
in the Middle Low German Seebuch: Rummenygebage,® probably 
‘Romney Haven’ in Kent; a. 1419, Bay,** probably ‘Hythe Haven’ 
in Kent. Thus Torbay in Devon designates the bay of Tor, a 
manor, granted by William the Conqueror to Richard de Bruvere. 
Early records are: second half of the 14th c., in the Middle Low 
German Seebuch: Tursbage, Tursbaye, Torsbaye, Torresbaye; *” 1401, 
1412, Torrebay; ** a. 1412, in a French Text: Torrebaie.*® Thus 
the place-name Mount’s Bay receives its name from Saint Michael’s 
Mount, an island in Cornwall with a monastery that was annexed 
at the Conquest to the famous abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Normandy. The name is recorded in the second half of the 14th ec. 
in the Middle Low German Seebuch: Montzbaye, Monsbage, Muns- 
bage.*° By the end of the 14th c., the appellative bay appeared in 
literary English: a. 1387, the Cornishman Trevisa in his translation 
of Higden’s Polychronicon renders Lat. sinus by mouthe and baye.™ 
A. 1436, the author of the political poem The Libel of English 
Policy speaking of the bays of Ireland, especially of that of Water- 

® Encycl. Brit. 1942, vol. V, p. 714. 

% The equation bay and marsh is not as striking as it may appear, since 
many marshes are situated near the sea; cf. J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, 
London, 1896-1905, s.v. marsh: marsh ‘low-lying land liable to be flooded; grass 
lands near the sea . . ., whether dry or swampy; rich level land’; it is ‘a name, 
given locally to certain particular marshes: in Sussex, the South-down folk 
always speak of Pevensey level as The Mesh, in West Hampshire, the low lying 
land round Christchurch Harbour subject to floods is called the Mesh, in East 
Kent the Marsh means Romney Marsh’ (cf. below the place-name Rummeny- 
gebage). Pevensey, the landing place of William the Conqueror, was originally 
situated near the sea, by the recession of which it lost its harbour and gradually 
declined. In 1317, the curved marsh near the sea is called bay. 

% A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton with the assistance of J. E. B. Gover, The 
Place-names of Sussex, Cambridge, 1929-30, IT, 445 f. 

% Koppmann-Breusing, op. cit. (note 75), ch. III, § 19. 

86‘A Jurats’ Book, beginning in the 7th year of King Henry the Fifth [A. D. 


1419],’ in Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
London, 1874, p. 435. 


8? Koppmann-Breusing, op. cit. (note 75), ch. III, § 10; ch. V, §§ 1-3, 24; . 
ch. VI, § 47. 


88 J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Stenton, The Place-names of Devon, 
Cambridge, 1931-32, I, 20. 

8° Op. cit. I, 20; II, 524. 

%° Koppmann-Breusing, op. cit. (note 75), ch. V, §§ 17, 18. 

% NED s.v. bay; J. Trevisa, Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, ed. J. R. Lumby 
(Rolls series, London, 1865-86), I, 56 f. 
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ford, says: ‘Ffor they [the Irish] have havenesse grete and godely 
bayes,/ Sure, wyde, and depe, of gode assayes,/ Att Waterforde and 
coostis monye one.’ * To Ireland refers also another record of the 
15th c.: ‘. . . but be ware of the Rokke in the Bay of Loswill’ 
[i.e., Lough Swilly, on the north coast of Ireland], in an English 
portolano,” which shows the use of bay as a nautical and geo- 
graphical term. From English the word passed into Celtic: 
Modern Irish bddh, Galic bagh.™ 

2. The French word passed eastwards: it is the basis of Dutch 
baat ‘bay,’ with the older form baaie; * also the compound sand-bay 
‘vadum arenosum, sinus arenosus’ is attested (a. 1632, by Kilian **). 
It passed, then, into Middle Low German. Besides -baye, -bage, 
in Fr. and Eng. place-names, the Middle Low German Seebuch uses 
the appellative santbaye, santbage, santbaghe ‘bay with sandy 
bottom; shoal.’ It lists sandy bays or shoals for the coasts of 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal: in England, on Scilly Island 
and between Dartmouth and Startpoint; in France, westward of 
Barfleur (Normandy), and at the entrance of Bordeaux; in Spain, 
in connection with Rivadeo (Galicia), between C. Finisterra and 
Mugia, on the island of Cies, and westward of San Lucar de Barra- 
meda; in Portugal, in connection with San Julian de Barra, near 
Lisbon.*’? The passages in which the Middle Low German com- 
pound appears, belong to the 14th and 15th centuries. As the 
Seebuch originated in Flanders, we may infer from the Middle Low 
German compound santbaye the existence of the simple baye in 
Flemish of the early 14th c.** High German Bai, which is recorded 
first a. 1627 as Bahje,*® proceeded from Low German. 


% NED s.v. bay; Th. Wright, op. cit. (note 35), II, 186. 

% J. Gairdner- E. D. Morgan, Sailing directions for the circumnavigation of 
England and for a voyage to Gibraltar, London, 1889 (Hakluyt Society, 79), p. 19. 

* R. Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, Halle, 1884, p. 42. 

% J. Franck, Etymologisch W oordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, ’s-Gravenhage, 
1892, p. 39 s.v. baai 2. Cf. Etymologicum Teutonicae linguae, Cornelii Kiliani 
Dufflaei, Utraiecti, 1632: baeye (holl.) ‘sinus maris, statio navium.’ 

%6 Op. cit. 8.v. 

*7 Koppmann-Breusing, op. cit. (note 75), ch. V, §§3, 14, 23; ch. VIII, 
§§ 1, 8, 11, 17, 22; ch. IX, § 74; ch. X, §1. 

%y. Wartburg, loc. cit. (note 7), registers Walloon baike. The record is 
taken from Ch. Grandgagnage, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue wallonne, 
Lidge, 1845-80, p. 500. Although the meaning given is ‘baie, golfe,’ the form of 
the word is striking. Might it be influenced by, or even identical with Flemish 
béke ‘brook’ < Frankish baki (Gamillscheg, op. cit. [note 72], I, 50)? 

% Kluge, Et. Wb., s.v. Bai. 
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3. The French word passed westwards, along the Atlantic coast 
of France to the coasts of Northern Spain and Portugal. This 
migration must have been effectuated not later than in the 13th c., 
before the monophthongization of ai > e took place,’ since the 
Span.-Port. form presupposes a French form with the diphthong az. 
The propagation of the French word to the North and to the East 
has occurred in about the same period, as already shown. The 
literary form of the loan-word is bahia," in Span. as well as in 
Portuguese. In the Northern dialects, in Galician, Asturian, and 
Montafiés, and in Catalan the word sounds badia.’% Both forms 
offer difficulties, bahia because of the accent, badia because of the 
anorganic d; and both difficulties may, perhaps, be explained 
through folk-etymological influence: the original Iberoromanic type 
borrowed from French was probably *bdia; a trace of which may be 
Italian bdia, undoubtedly of Spanish origin. This Spanish form 
*bdia was then influenced possibly by the semantically related ria 
‘embouchure d’une riviére, golfe’; !* and ria was especially in use 
on the Northern coast of Spain, just there where *bdia penetrated 
into the Iberian Peninsula.“ The dialectical badia, finally, pre- 
sents the third stage: bahia influenced by Catalan badar ‘dividir, 
partir,’ the bay being perceived as ‘land split by water.’** When 
Spanish Portuguese bahia appears in writers of the 16th c., its 
meaning is somewhat indefinite: Nebrija explains bahta (written 
bata) as ‘sinus’ and ‘statio’; '°* Las Casas, as ‘puerto,’ and ‘puerto 
muy ancho y descubierto’;'°’ Oviedo, as ‘ensenada,’ ‘ensenada 
grande,’ ‘puerto,’ and ‘boca’; !°* Escalante, as ‘seno’; '°® Portuguese 

10 For the evolution of ai in Fr. and the OFr. dialects, cf. P. Marchot, 
Solution de quelques difficultés de la phonétique francaise, Lausanne, 1893, pp. 33-46. 

101 To the h in bahia cf. Menéndez-Pidal, loc. cit. (note 12): ‘La h en nuestra 
voz es puramente ortogrdfica y no aparece sino tardiamente.’ The usual spelling 
of the Portug.-Span. word in earlier times is baia, baya. 

1@For Galician cf. Diccionario Gallego-Castellano por la Real Academia 
Gallega, Corufia, 1913 ff., s.v. badia; for Asturian and Montafiés, G. M. Vergara 
Martin, Diccionario de voces y términos geogrdficos, Madrid, 1926, s.v. badia; for 


Catalan, E. Roig and J. Amades, ‘Vocabulari de la pesca,’ Buitllett de dialectologia 
catalana, 1926, XIV, 7. 


1 A. Jal, Glossaire nautique, Paris, 1848, s.v. 

1% Baist, op. cit. (note 25), 31. 

1% Sofer, op. cit. (note 18), 35. 

106 Ed. of Zaragoza, a. 1514; ef. Sofer, op. cit. (note 18), 33. 

107 Diccionario histérico de la lengua espafiola (Academia Espafiola), Madrid, 
1933 ff., s.v. bahia. 

108 Hist. Nat. de Indias, ed. J. Amador de los Rios, 4 vols., Real Academia 
de la Historia, Madrid, 1851-55, II, 138, 141. 

_ ™ Dic. hist. lengua esp. (note 107), s.v. bahia. 
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maps of the same century use bahia (written baia, baya) inter- 
changeably with ‘porto,’ ‘angra,’ and ‘golfo.’"° Spanish bahia 
appeared as a loan-word in Basque of Guiptzcoa bahta;™! North 
Spanish badia as a loan-word in Basque of Biscaya (Bermeo) baida;!” 
Catalan badia as a loan-word in Arabic of North Africa baddia."* 


IV. Tue Ace or Discoveries 


On the Iberian Peninsula (as well as before in France) *baia 
was a local term, especially in use on the Atlantic coast. At the 
end of the 15th c., it came to the surface; and after the first record, 
numerous others are found in quick succession. The reason for 
this may be the following: small bays, of only local importance 
might very well have been called bahia by the neighbouring popu- 
lation; but all bays of any significance had their denominations. 
This, however, was not the case in the regions either liberated by 
the reconquista or found by the conquistadores. There, new place- 
names could easily spread; especially in the countries that were 
discovered; and the men who had found them, named the new 
places. The terminology of the discoveries was a strange mixture 
between elements of the elevated speech of scholars and elements 
of the vulgar speech of mariners. Through the mariners the 
dialectical word bahia became a literary term and place-name all 
over the New World. 

The earliest traces of Iberoromanic bahia refer to the bay of 
CAdiz, in Andalusia; a. 1476, in a report of Diego de Valera, it is 
called: ‘la vaya de Calés’; a. 1493, in a letter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, ‘la bahia de Cddiz.’"* In the age of discoveries, the 


10 Cf. the cartographical material in H. Harrisse, The Discovery of North 
America, London-Paris, 1892; H. Harrisse, Décowverte et évolution cartographique 
de Terre Neuve et des pays circonvoisins, Paris, 1900; E. G. Ravenstein, ‘The 
Voyages of Diogo Cao and Bartholomeu Diaz 1482-88,’ Geographical Journal, 
1900, XVI, 654, 655; A. Cortesao, Cartografia e cartégrafos portugueses dos seculos 
XV e XVI, Lisboa, 1935, I, 151, 263 ff., 354. 

11 Schuchardt, Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge, 1894, XIX, 541. 

R. M. de Azkue, Diccionario vasco-espafiol-francés, Bilbao, 1905-6, s.v. 
baida. Meyer-Liibke, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1908, XXXII, note 2 
to p. 492: badia is 2 misquotation. 

113 Jal, op. cit. (note 103), s.v. baie. Schuchardt, Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge, 
1894, XIX, 541. 

4 The record of 1476 in: Esptstolas de Mosen Diego de Valera (Sociedad de 
bibliéfilos espafioles, vol. XVI), Madrid, 1878, pp. 29, 30. For the historical 
background of this letter, cf. C. Fernandez Duro, Armada espafiola, vol. I (Madrid, 
1895), pp. 10-11.—The record of 1493 in Coleccién de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espafia por Miguel Salv4 y Pedro Séinz de Baranda, vol. XI, Madrid, 
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term is first connected with the Portuguese explorations in the 
New World. The first record ™ is in Amerigo Vespucci’s Lettera 
delle isole nuovamente trovate in quattro suoi viaggi: ‘discoprimo in 
un porto, che li ponemmo nome la Badia di tucti e’ sancti.’ "° 
Vespucci’s letter was published a. 1505; written a. 1504; related 
events of a. 1503; and referred, in this passage, to a. 1501, when, 
on All-Saints’ Day, the Brazilian Bahia de Todos os Santos was 
discovered and named."”’ Thus the first mentioning of the word 
showed the dialectical Northern Spanish form badia which Vespucci 
must have heard from his fellow-mariners."* This place-name 


1847, p. 556.—CAdiz was up to the 13th c. in Arabic hands; in the detailed 
accounts of the sea-battles along the Andalusian coasts during the 14th c., the 
bay of CAdiz is not called bahia (Baist, op. cit. [note 25], 31). 

18 We omitted a Portug. record from 1420, quoted by C. Ferndndez Duro, 
Disquisiciones nduticas, Madrid, 1876-81, IV, 294: “. . . vimos hiia bahya 
grande, o Piloto pelos sinaes conheceo q era a terra dos ingreses, fomos botar 
ancora na bahya, e por ser ja noute nad saimos aquelle dia em terra.” This 
passage is found in a 17th c. copy of a lost narrative by Francisco Alcaforado, 
a squire of Prince Henry the Navigator, of the rediscovery of Madeira. This 
narrative, however, was considered a spurious work written not later than 1508 
(Azurara, The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, ed. Beazley- 
Prestage [Hakluyt Society, 100], II, London, 1899, pp. Ixx and Ixxxiv f.).— 
Incidentally, according to Alcaforado’s report, the first discoverer of Madeira 
was an Englishman in the reign of Edward III, called Macham after whom the 
Machico district of Madeira was named. But as modern investigations have 
shown, Machico derived its name from a Portuguese seaman Machico, to whom 
a. 1379 a house in Lisbon was given by the King (loc. cit.). We found in an 
Eng. document of the reign of Edward III, dated 1373, the name of a Portuguese 
shipmaster Machico who sailed from English waters to St. Malo (R. G. Marsden, 
Law and Custom of the Sea, vol. I, 1915 [Publ. of the Navy Records Soc., vol. 
XLIX], p. 96). Could it be possible that this Machico is identical with the 
alleged discoverer of Madeira; and that the fact that he was known in England, 
contributed, in some way, to the rise of the legend that Madeira had been dis- 
covered by an Englishman? 

16 Raccolia di documenti e studi pubblicati dalla R. Commissione colombiana, 
Roma, 1892-96, parte III, vol. II, 169. 

"7 Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 275; E. L. Stevenson, Marine 
World Chart of Nicolo de Canerio Januensis, New York, 1908, p. 54. 

48 North Spanish-Catalan badfa occurred sporadically also in later treatises: 
e.g., a badia ‘the bay,’ apparently the Galician form, in the portolani of 1511, 
1519, and 1527 of the Genoese Vesconte de Maggiolo, who drew his material from 
Portuguese charts (Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 501), and such 
cartographical material by the way may have induced Jal, and in his track 
Baist, to regard badia as a Genoese term; or badia (besides bahia), referring to 
the harbour of Goa, a. 1614, in the Viaje del mundo by the Andalusian traveller 
Ordéfiez de Ceballos (Dic. hist. lengua esp. [note 107], s. vv. badia, bahia). 
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Badta di tucti e’ sancti ‘Bay of All-Saints’ was erroneously inter- 
preted by cartographers of Northern Europe as Abbatia omnium 
sanctorum ‘All-Saints Abbey.’"* In the Lusitanian maps and 
documents the dialectical word was immediately replaced by the 
literary Portuguese term bahia: a. 1502, on Cantino’s Planisphere, 
the bay is called a baia de todos sanctos; *° and in this form it 
appeared in the following years in cartographical and geographical 
works." In this year 1502 also other bahta place-names are found 
in Portuguese charts of the New World or Africa, such as Baya de 
sante cyria ‘ Bay of St. Cyria,’ in Newfoundland, one of the names 
which probably belong to ‘the cartographical data brought by Gaspar 
Corte-Real in the autumn of 1500, and by his captains in October, 
1501’; Baya de reis ‘Bay of the Kings, or of the Magians,’ in 
Brazil, probably named by Vespucci a. 1502; and Bahia da 
aguada ‘Bay of the watering place,’ in Africa, now Mossel bay.™ 
Since the Portuguese first applied the new geographical term outside 
of the Iberian Peninsula, Portuguese, into which bahia had pene- 
trated from Galicia, may have been the language where it shifted 
from a local to a general word. But the Spaniards used it very 
soon in their colonial possessions: in 1508, Amerigo Vespucci, now 
in the service of Spain, was appointed by royal order to preside 
over a committee of pilots in charge of producing an authoritative 
chart, the Padrén Real, in which should be listed ‘nuevas tierras o 
islas o bahtas o nuevos puertos o cualquier otra cosa que sea dina 
de ponella en nota.’ Thus, bahta had become an official term of 
the Spanish and Portuguese empires. 

Now, it spread farther: to Italy. The first literary record of 
Italian bdia seems to be, in 1520, in Pigafetta’s Notizie del mondo 

119 Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 275 ff., 301 f., 320, 473; Steven- 
son, op. cit. (note 117), p. 54. ; 


120 Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 320, 424; Cortesdo, op. cit. 
(note 110), I, 151. 

1 Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 275, 301, 320, 427, 532. 
Cortesio, op. cit. (note 110), I, 265. Stevenson, op. cit. (note 117), pp. 54, 
16, note 1. 

12 Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 177; and 426, 436. Cortesao, 
op. cit. (note 110), 354. 

3 Harrisse, The Discovery of North America, 321. 

1% The denomination is however not the original one given by Diaz; ef. 
Ravenstein, op. cit. (note 110), 642, 645 f., 654. 

#5 Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccién de los viages y descubrimientos 
. « « Madrid, 1825-37, III, p. 300; cf. E. L. Stevenson, Early Spanish Cartography 
of the New World, Worcester, Mass., 1909 (Reprinting from the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society for April 1909), p. 9. 
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nuovo.“ The word is still alive.”” Italian bdia proves to be of 
Iberoromanic origin for the following reasons: 1. During the 
Middle Ages up to the 15th century, Italian uses for the denomina- 
tion of the gulf or bay, the term golfo."* The Italian portolani of 
the 13th to the 15th centuries which present a rich material for 
the designations of all kinds of ports, harbours, landing-places, and 
roads, such as porto, afferratoio, surgitoio, sorzador, ponitoio, statio, 
paravego, cala, and riparo,”® do not register the term bdia. 2. 
Petrus Martyr, the Italian chronicler of the discoveries, wrote from 
Spain (where he lived), probably shortly before 1514,"° to another 
Italian, Pope Leo X, and, speaking of the Baia nativitatis, the 
Bay of Nativity, explicitly stated: ‘Baiam Hispani vocant sinum’: ™*! 
thus, a. 1514, the writer did not take it for granted that an 
Italian could understand the term baia. 3. The Spanish Portu- 
guese term appeared earlier than the Italian term. Italian bdia, 
however, appeared in a period, in which the Iberoromanic word 
had become a word of fashion. 4. The Italian writers who first 


26 Raccolia Colombiana (note 116), parte V, vol. III, p. 61 et passim. 

1 Dizionario di marina medievale e moderno, Reale Accademia d'Italia, 
Roma, 1937, p. 58 s.v. baia. 

128 Meyer-Liibke, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 
1906, XXX VII, 23. B. Vidos, Storia delle parole marinaresche italiane passate in 
francese (Biblioteca dell’Archivum Romanicum, Serie II, vol. XXIV), Firenze, 
1939, pp. 428-430. 

29K. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1909, 
p. 190. 

19 In a description of the voyage of Pinzon and Solis, cf. Harrisse, The 
Discovery of North America, 458 f. This description is found in Book VII of the 
Second Decade of his De Orbe Novo. Only Book X of this Decade shows a date: 
‘. . . pridie nonas decembris .1514.’ (Raccolta Colombiana [note 116], parte III, 
vol. II, p. 27). 

181 E. Zaccaria, L’ Elemento iberico nella lingua italiana, Bologna, 1927, p. 42, 
note 1. The interpretation of this passage given by F. A. MacNutt, in his 
translation of Peter Martyr d’Anghera, De Orbe Novo, New York and London, 
1912, I, 255, is not convincing. His translation runs as follows: ‘This gulf is 
called Bahia de la Natividad, because Columbus discovered it on the Feast of 
Christmas . . . The Spaniards simply call it Bahia.’ In favor of Zaccaria’s 
interpretation are two early translations of Peter Martyr’s work: the German 
translation by Michael Heer, in the collection [Simon Grynaeus, ] Die new welt, 
Strassburg, 1534, p. 205 E: ‘Den biisam den Colonus zum ersten funden hat/ 
den nennen sie Baiam der geburt . . . Die Hispanier nefien ein yedé bisam 
Baiam’; and the Eng. translation by Richard Eden in The first three English 
books on America (a. 1555), ed. by E. Arber, Birmingham, 1885, p. 129: ‘The 
goulfe being fyrste founde of the admirall Colonus, they caule, Baia Natiuitatis 

. . and Baia in the Spanysshe tong, signifieth a goulfe.’ 
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used baia, like Pigafetta and Sassetti,"* and the context in which 
they used it, point clearly to the Iberian Peninsula. 5. Meyer- 
Liibke, in order to prove Italian bdia as a loan-word from Spanish, 
produced the following geographical criteria: ‘Wenn man durch 
die Bocche di Cattaro fihrt, so folgt der Baja di Topla, Baja di 
Teodo, Baja di Krtole nach Passierung der Catene der Golfo di 
Risano und der Golfo di Cattaro. Ausserhalb der Bocche begegnet 
die Baja di Traste. An der Baja di Topla liegt das Fort Spagnuolo 
aus dem Jahr 1538, da die Spanier Verbiindete der Venezianer 
waren. Die Catene sperrten die innere Bucht gegen die Venezianer 
und Spanier ab. Das scheint mir doch dafiir zu sprechen, dass hier 
Spanien massgebend ist.’ '** 

Thus, with Spanish bahia, Catalan badia, North African baddia, 
Mod. Provengal baio,"* and Ital. bdia, the word is widely spread in 
the Western Mediterranean. And yet, it is not a true Mediter- 
raneanism; but only an imported word. 

With the age of discoveries baia became an international term. 
In countries, like France and England, where the word had been a 
local term, it was reactivated. English Bay-names in North 
America “ or the place-name Bay of Bengal ** demonstrate that 
the geographical term of the Spanish empire had been accepted by 
the English empire. 

Henry AND RENEE KAHANE 

University of Illinois 


12 Tommaseo-Bellini, Dizionario della lingua italiana, Torino, 1879, s.». 
baja; Zaccaria, op. cit. (note 131), 42. 

1% Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1908, XXXII, note 2 to p. 492. 

14 F. Mistral, Lou tresor déu Felibrige, Aix-en-Provence, 1878, s.v. baio. 

136 Cf. Craigie-Hulbert, A Dictionary of American English, I (Chicago [1938 ]), 
p- 165 s.v. bay. 

46H. Yule-A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo- 
Indian Words, new ed., London, 1903, s.v. bay. 


SENECA IN THE CELESTINESQUE NOVEL 


I 


HE indebtedness of the author (or authors) of the Celestina to 
classical sources has often been discussed, from the time of the 
anonymous commentator and of Barth’s Latin translation (1624) to 
the present, when the labors of Menéndez y Pelayo, of Cejador y 
Frauca, and of Castro Guisasola have done much to assemble the 
pertinent material and to define the problems connected with it.! 
One of the most perplexing of these problems is raised by the mul- 
titudinous proverbs and sententious utterances characteristic of this 
novel, and, indeed, of mudh early Spanish literature. The problem 
is perplexing, not merely because these moral reflections are so 
numerous, but also, of course, because in many cases no definite 
source for them can be posited, so that one must be content with a 
reference to Correas or to other compilations of refranes. 

The present article is concerned with this problem, but with an 
exception to this rule. Some few of these proverbs have been asso- 
ciated with the name of a definite classical writer, moralist, and native 
Spaniard. Seneca’s tragedies, moral epistles, and essays were well 
known in Spain and Italy during the Renaissance, and they abound 
in epigrammatic sayings ready for quotation. In addition to these 
authentic works, moreover, there were others which in the middle 
ages and early Renaissance were ascribed to Seneca. These also 
were of a moralizing character, and they seem to have circulated 
more widely even than the genuine works, adding no little to the 
popular reputation of moral Séneca.” 

One of these works is of special importance to us, since it was 
known specifically as Senecae Proverbia, and was translated into 
Spanish, with an extensive commentary, as early as 1482.2. The 
work itself is a compilation of proverbs or sententiae, arranged alpha- 

1 For a brief review of his predecessors’ work, see F. Castro Guisasola, Obser- 
vaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de “La Celestina,” Madrid, 1924, pp. 7-11. 

* Hain-Copinger, Repertorium Bibliographicum, no. 14651: Proverbios de 
Seneca. Introduccion 4 los Proverbios y Sentencias del famoso Philosopho Lucio 
Anneo Seneca. Por el Doctor Pero Diaz de Toledo. . . . (In fine) Esta obra se 
acabo en la Cibdad de Zamora sabbado 4 tres dias mes de Agosto afio del Sefior de 
mill e quatrocientos e ochenta e dos afios. Anton de Centenera. Cf. Haebler, 
Bibliografia Ibérica, no. 616. Subsequent editions of this work were published 
at Saragossa in 1491 (Haebler, no. 617), at Seville in 1495 and 1500 (Haebler, 618 
and 620), and several times after 1500. We are greatly indebted to the authorities 
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betically, and drawn, as has been known since the time of Erasmus, 
from two sources. The first portion, extending from the letter A 
through N, comes from a collection of quotations, single verses 
culled long before from the mimes of Publilius Syrus; the second part, 
comprised under N and the remaining letters of the alphabet, is 
derived from a collection of maxims of similar nature, but in prose, 
known in the middle ages as Liber de moribus, and ascribed to Seneca. 
Though the ascription must be regarded with suspicion, there is some 
evidence to support it, and, in any case, the name of Seneca was 
given to the new composite collection, the less familiar author having 
been over-shadowed by the Stoic philosopher, whom St. Jerome 
(De viris illustribus, 12) was willing to admit to the company of the 
blessed. Among extant manuscripts containing the collection, some 
date from the tenth century, and later manuscripts are exceedingly 
numerous. Sentences from the collection, moreover, were often 
quoted; among others, by Vincent of Beauvais, by Albertanus of 
Brescia, and, probably through Albertanus, by Chaucer.* It will 
not be surprising, therefore, that a large proportion of those proverbs 
in the Celestina which can be assigned to any definite source are 
referable to the reputed author of the Proverbia. 

We are very far from affirming that the present discussion has 
the last word to say on the use made of Seneca by the author (or 
authors) of the Celestina, but we believe that it improves upon 
previous treatments, in two respects. In the first place, we have 
also studied the explicit quotations from Seneca in half a dozen of 
the imitations or continuations evoked by the great popularity of 
the Celestina.‘ These quotations are interesting in themselves, af- 
fording evidence of the continued popularity of Seneca both for his 
genuine works and the Proverbia. Moreover, in some cases the 
novels cite sentences which also occur in the Celestina. Since the 
source of quotations in the Celestina is seldom acknowledged in the 


of the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, for permission to use and 
quote from a microfilm copy of their copy of the original edition of this work. 

3 See M. Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, 2er Teil (ed. 4, von C. 
Hosius, Miinchen, 1935), p. 718; E. Wélfflin, ‘Der mimograph Publilius Syrus,” 
Philologus 1865, XXII, 437-468; id., “Prolegomena” to his edition of Publilius 
(see below, note 5): H. M. Ayres, “Chaucer and Seneca,” Roman. Rev. 1919, X, 
1-15; C. W. Barlow, “Seneca in the Middle Ages,”’ Class. Week. 1941-42, XX XV, 
257; J. L. Heller, ibid., 1942-43, XXXVI, 151-152. 

* Pedro Manuel de Urrea, Penitencia de amor, Burgos, 1514; Comedia llamada 
Seraphina, Valencia, 1521; Comedia llamada Thebayda, Valencia, 1521; Francisco 
Delicado, Retrato de la Lozana Andaluza, Valencia, 1528; Feliciano de Silva, 
Segunda Comedia de Celestina, Medina del Campo, 1534; Sancho de Mufién, 
Tragicomedia de Lisandro y Roselia, 1542. 
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text, the later explicit citations offer valuable clues to the fact that 
quotations from Seneca, recognizable as such by contemporaries, 
were being made in the Celestina. Some of these, we believe, have 
not previously been located. Again, the added material makes it 
possible to speak with more assurance on the delicate question of the 
use of sources intermediate between the original Latin and the 
Spanish text of the novels, e.g., the version of the Proverbios by Diaz 
de Toledo. 

In the second place, it is no disrespect to the unquestionable 
merits of our predecessors to observe that they have not always been 
as careful or as critical as one might wish in the citation of classical 
passages for comparison with the Celestina. We have tried to give 
precise references to good modern editions of the works, both classi- 
cal and Spanish, from which the texts cited can readily be verified. 
Moreover, we have been compelled to omit from consideration a few 
alleged parallels, when the Latin sentences turn out, on inspection, 
to be either not Senecan (not even as Seneca was known in the 
fifteenth century) or not as close in sense to the Spanish text as some 
other possible source. One may not be dogmatic on these points, of 
course, when possible sources are so numerous, and when interpola- 
tion has been so common in both manuscripts and editions of the 
Proverbia. We have therefore used the text of the Spanish version 
of the Proverbios as a guide to those sententiae which would have 
been recognized widely as Senecan in the fifteenth century in Spain, 
and have excluded a few proverbs not to be found in this version. 
We have also excluded a few other sentences, both proverbs and 
dicta of the genuine Seneca, when there is good evidence that the 
Spanish text in question may have been derived from some other 
definite source. All these passages we have collected in Section II, 
below. The reader should note that this policy of exclusion applies 
only to some passages cited by commentators for comparison with 
passages in the Celestina, in which the sources of quotations were 
seldom acknowledged by the author. In the later novels, we have 
considered only explicit quotations attributed by the author to 
Seneca, and we have considered all such quotations, whether or not 
rightly ascribed to Seneca. 

These explicit quotations, and those passages from the Celestina 
which seem to us to have been drawn from Seneca, we present below, 
in the order of occurrence in the novels, together with the Latin 
texts concerned.§ 


5 The Spanish novels are cited from the following texts: 
Celest.: La Celestina, ed. J. Cejador y Frauca, 2 vols., Madrid, 1913. (Cldsicos 
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1. Celest. I, 47 (Aucto I, Semp.): Reference uncertain: see below. 
Conséjate con Séneca é verds en 

qué las tiene (sc. a las mujeres). 

Escucha al Aristételes, mira 4 

Bernardo. 


As Cejador (ad loc.) says, this allusion is ‘‘ancho campo para el 
comentador.” Castro Guisasola shows (p. 94, note 1) that the 
ascription to Seneca of certain sayings from the Proverbia had en- 
rolled him in the list of detractors of the fair sex, and (p. 25) that 
Aristotle’s judgment on the inferiority of women to men had been 
cited in the glosa to the Proverbios (at Publil. 324; see below, no. 26). 
It may also be noted that, in a passage of St. Jerome (C. Jovin. I, 49), 
which was well known in the anti-feminist literature of the middle 
ages, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Seneca are named together as authors 
of books de matrimonio, from which St. Jerome had drawn some of 
his material, viz. (in the words of Sempronio), “viles é malos 
exemplos.”’ 


Castellanos, 20 and 23.) There seem to be several printings of this edition. The 
one which we have used is paged as follows: I, pp. xl + 263; II, pp. 263. 

Penit.: Penitencia de amor, repr. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Barcelona, 1902. 
(Bibliotheca Hispanica, 10.) 

Seraph.: Comedia llamada Seraphina, repr. Aribau y Ca., Madrid, 1874. 

Thebayda: Comedia Uamada Thebayda, repr. Marqués de la Fuensanta del 
Valle, Madrid, 1894. (Coleccién de libros espafioles raros 6 curiosos, 22.) 

Seg. Com.: Segunda comedia de Celestina, repr. José Antonio de Balen- 
chana, Madrid, 1874. (Coleccién, etc., 9.) 

Lis. y Ros.:; Tragicomedia de Lisandro y Roselia, repr. F[uensanta } del V[alle] 
and J. S[ancho] R[ayén], Madrid, 1872. (Coleccién, etc., 3.) 

Loz. And.: Retrato de la Lozana Andaluza, repr. M. de la F. del V. and J. 8. R., 
Madrid, 1871. (Coleccién, etc., 1.) 

For the authentic works of Seneca, see the standard Teubner editions: 

Epistulae, ed. (2) O. Hense (1914). 

De Ira in Dialogi, ed. E. Hermes (1905). 

De Beneficiis, ed. (2) C. Hosius (1914). 

Phaedra and Octavia in Tragoediae, ed. R. Peiper and G. Richter (1902). 

Controversiae in Sen. (Rhet.), ed. A. Kiessling (1872). 

References to the Proverbia may be verified as follows: 

Prov. (Publil.): Publilii Syri Sententiae, rec. Ed. Woelfflin, Lipsiae, 1869. 
We have tried to reproduce the text of the best (tenth century) manuscripts of 
the collection, using Wélfflin’s apparatus and that of Meyer (Publilit Syri mimi 
Sententiae, rec. Gul. Meyer [Lipsiae, 1880]). It is far from certain, however, 
that this was the text of fifteenth-century editions. 

Prov. (Morib.): Sententiae drawn from the Liber de moribus (see below, note 
6), and added, under the letters N-Z, to the collection drawn from Publilius, 
reprinted in Wélfflin’s edition of Publilius, pp. 90 ff., in italics. 

Proverbios: Spanish version by Pero Diaz de Toledo, Zamora, 1482; see above, 
note 2. 
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2. Celest. I, 87 (I, Cal.): 
Yo temo é el temor reduze la me- 
moria é 4 la prouidencia despierta. 


3. Celest. I, 100-101 (I, Cel.): 
Que, como Séneca nos dize, 

(b) los peregrinos tienen muchas 

posadas é pocas amistades, porque 

en breue tiempo con ninguno no 

pueden firmar amistad. 


(a) E el que esté en muchos cabos, 
esté en ninguno. 

(c) Ni puede aprouechar el manjar 
& los cuerpos, que en comiendo se 
langa, 

(d) ni ay cosa que mas la sanidad 
impida, que la diuersidad é mudanga 
é variacién de los manjares. 

(e) E nunca la llaga viene 4 cica- 
trizar, en la qual muchas melezinas 
se tientan. 

(f) Ni conualesce la planta, que 
muchas vezes es traspuesta. 

(g) Ni ay cosa tan prouechosa, que 
en llegando aproueche. 


Epist. 5, 9: 
Timoris enim tormentum memo- 
ria reducit, providentia anticipat. 


Epist. 2, 2-3: 

(a) Nusquam est, qui ubique est. 
(b) Vitam in peregrinatione exigen- 
tibus hoc evenit, ut multa hospitia 
habeant, nullas amicitias. Idem 
accidat necesse est iis, qui nullius se 
ingenio familiariter applicant, sed 
omnia cursim et properanter trans- 
mittunt. 

(see above) 


(c) Non prodest cibus nec corpori 
accedit, qui statim sumptus emit- 
titur; 

(d) nihil aeque sanitatem impedit 
quam remediorum crebra mutatio; 


(e) non venit vulnus ad cicatricem, 
in quo medicamenta temptantur; 


(f) non convalescit planta, quae 
saepe transfertur; 

(g) nihil tam utile est, ut in tran- 
situ prosit. 


The source of this much-discussed passage was first pointed out 


by el Comentador anénimo; see Castro Guisasola, p. 95. For the 
text of the translation by Pérez de Guzman (Zaragoza, 1496), with 
which the text of the Celestina shows very little agreement, see 
Cejador, II, 253 (Glosario, “Séneca’”’). For references to various 
other echoes of one or more (but not all) of Seneca’s sentences, 
including a—d-e in Petrarch, Secret. Collog. 3, see Castro Guisasola, 
95, n. 2; and add, for g-e-f, Alanus de Insulis (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
CCX, coll. 146 D and 180 B), and, for a and f, Chaucer, Troil., I, 
961-966. On e, see below, no. 40. The parallels in Alanus were 
pointed out by J. E. B. Mayor, Journ. Phil., 1892, XX, 2 and 4; 
those in Chaucer, by Ayres, Roman. Rev., 1919, X, 12. 


4. Celest. I, 103 (I, Pérm.): 
. . . tengo por onesta cosa la po- 
breza alegre. E avn mas te digo, 


Epist. 2, 6: 
‘Honesta’ inquit (sc. Epicurus) 
‘res est laeta paupertas’. . . . Non 


que no los que poco tienen son po- 
bres; mas los que mucho dessean. 


qui parum habet, sed qui plus cupit, 
pauper est. 
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Pérez de Guzmin (cited by Cejador, II, 253): “ni es pobre el que 
ha poco: mas el que mucho dessea.”” For references to other cita- 
tions, including Petrarch, Epist. Fam. 87, and the Proverbios, see 
Castro Guisasola, p. 96, n. 1; and add Chaucer, Cant. T., III, 1183- 
90. 


5. Celest. I, 106 (I, Cel.): 
Estremo es creer 4 todos é yerro. 
no creer 4 niguno. 


Epist. 3, 4: 
Utrumque enim vitium est, et 
omnibus credere et nulli. 


Cf. Chaucer, Troil., I, 687-8. The sentence is echoed by Pérmeno 
just below (I, 109): “‘Yerro es no creer é culpa creerlo todo.”” Com- 
pare the similar echo of the genuine Seneca in the Liber de moribus, 
77: “Vitium est omnia credere, vitium est nihil credere.”*® This 


sentence was not included in the Proverbia. 


6. Celest. I, 106 (I, Cel.): 
De enfermo coragén es no poder 
sufrir el bien. 


7. Celest. I, 106 (I, Paérm.): 

Oydo he 4 mis mayores 
(a) que vn exemplo de luxuria 6 
auaricia mucho mal haze 
(b) 6 que con aquellos deue hombre 
conuersar, que le fagan mejor é 
aquellos dexar, 4 quien él mejores 
piensa hazer. 


Epist. 5, 6: 
Infirmi animi est pati non posse 
divitias. 


Epist. 7, 7-8: 


(a) Unum exemplum luxuriae aut 
avaritiae multum mali facit. . . . 
(6) Cum his versare, qui te melio- 
rem facturi sunt. Illos admitte, 
quos tu potes facere meliores. 


El Comentador anénimo called attention to the misinterpretation 
in the Celestina of Seneca’s admitte, as if it were amitte; see Castro 


Guisasola, p. 97, n. 1. 


8. Celest. I, 107 (I, Cel.): 
. . » que de ninguna cosa es ale- 
gre possessién sin compafifa. 


Epist. 6, 4: 
Nullius boni sine socio iucunda 
possessio est. 


Pérez de Guzman (Cejador, IT, 253): ‘‘no es alegre ni dulce alguna 
possession sin compafiia.’””’ The thought had previously been para- 
phrased by Celestina (I, 89): ‘que los bienes, si no son conmunicados, 
no son bienes,” and both sentences are recalled by Paérmeno in Aucto 
VIII (II, 9): “Bien me dezfa la vieja que de ninguna prosperidad es 
buena la posesién sin compafifa. El plazer no comunicado no es 
plazer.”’ 


* Ps.-Seneca, Liber de moribus, pp. 136 ff. in W6lfflin’s edition of Publilius; 
see above, note 5. 
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9. Celest. I, 113 (Aucto II, Argu- 
mento): 
. . . al qual, como quien en al- 


Prov. (Publil. 149): 


Etiam celeritas in desiderio mora 


guna esperanca puesto estdé, todo est. 


aguijar le parece tardanga. 


Proverbios, fol. 31 verso: ‘La priesa es tardanga en el deseo.” 


Cf. Penit. 18, below, no. 24. 


10. Celest. I, 139 (III, Cel.): 

Digo que la muger 6 ama mucho 
aquel de quien es requerida 6 le 
tiene grande odio. 


Prov. (Publil. 6): 
Aut amat aut odit mulier, nihil 


est tertium. 


Proverbios, 3 v.: ‘La muger ama o aborres¢e no ay tercgera cosa.” 


Cf. Penit. 25, below, no. 27. 


11. Celest. I, 175 (IV, Melib.): 

(a) Porque hazer beneficio es seme- 
jar 4 Dios, 

(b) eel que le dé le recibe, quando 4 
persona digna dél le haze. 


(c) E demas desto, dizen que el que 
puede sanar al que padece, no lo 
faziendo, le mata. 


(a) Prov. 70 (Morib. 47): 

Quid est dare beneficium? imitari 
deum. 
(b) Prov. (Publil. 55): 

Beneficium dando accipit, qui 
digno dedit. 
(c) Prov. 66: 

Qui succurrere perituro potest, 
cum non succurit, occidit. 


(a) Proverbios, 70 v.: ‘Que cosa es dar beneficgio semejar a dios.” 
(b) Proverbios, 11: ‘El que dio beneficio al digno dandolo resgi- 


biolo.” 


(c) Proverbios, 69 v.: “El que puede socorrer al q peresge non 


socorriendolo lo mata.” 


This series of quotations in the Celestina provides an interesting 


illustration of the composite character of the Proverbia. The first 
sentence stood in the Liber de moribus, whose compiler, evidently a 
Christian, had culled it from Seneca; cf. De Benef. III, 15, 4: “Qui 
dat beneficia, deos imitetur.” The second (cf. Ioann. Sarisb., 


Policrat. VIII, 14) comes from Publilius. The third is neither 
Senecan nor Publilian, but seems to have been interpolated, at some 
point after the formation of the composite collection (since it is not 
found in the Liber de moribus), but before the time of Vincent of 
Beauvais (cf. Spec. Doctr. IV, 67), from a hint in Hieron., Adv. 
Pelag. III, 7: ‘‘Vetus enim sententia est, homicidam esse eum, qui, 
cum possit hominem de morte liberare, non liberet.” 
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12. Celest. I, 180 (IV, Melib.): Prov. (Publil. 170): 
Que por demas es ruego 4 quien Frustra rogatur, qui misereri non 
no puede hauer misericordia. potest. 


Proverbios, 36: ‘‘Por de mas ruegan al que no puede auer miseri- 
cordia.”’ 
13. Celest. I, 189 (IV, Cel.): Prov. (Publil. 7): 
Que bien veo que tu mucha sos- Ad tristem partem strenua [est] 


pecha eché, como suele, misrazones _suspicio. 
4 la mas triste parte. 


Proverbios, 4: “‘La mucha sospecha syenp echan las cosas ala mas 
triste parte.” 
14. Celest. I, 191 (IV, Cel.): Prov. (Publil. 249): 
. . « lo que se dize: que del ay- 


rado es de apartar por poco tiempo, Iratum breviter vites, inimicum 
del enemigo por mucho. diu. . 


Proverbios, 47: “Del ayrado apartate por poco tpo dl’ enemigo por 
largo.” Cf. Penit. 17, below, no. 23. 


15. Celest. I, 192 (IV, Cel.): Prov. (Publil. 184): 
Porque con la yra morando po- Fulmen est, ubi cum potestate 
der, no es sino rayo. habitat iracundia. 
Proverbios, 39: “‘ Donde con el poder mora la yra rayo es.”’ 
16. Celest. I, 224 (VI, Cal.): Prov. (Publil. 31): 
Seguro soy, pues quien dié la Amoris vulnus idem, qui sanat, 
herida la cura. facit. 


Emendation (sanat idem qui Bentley, idem sanat qui Ribbeck) is 
required here to give the obvious point, as rendered in the Celestina, 
and in the Proverbios, 8: “Esa mesma cosa quela llaga del amor faze 
la sana.” The sentence is echoed in Aucto X by Celestina (II, 63): 
“Que, quando el alto Dios dé la llaga, tras embfa el remedio.”’ 


17. Celest. II, 56 (X, Cel.): Phaedra 249: 


Gran parte de la salud es des- Pars sanitatis velle sanari fuit. 
searla. 


Cf. Epist. 34, 3: “Pars magna bonitatis est velle fieri bonum.” 
Castro Guisasola (p. 98, n. 2) refers also to Aeneas Silvius and 
Boccaccio, and the use of an intermediate source seems likely here. 


18. Celest. II, 61 (X, Cel.): Prov. (Publil. 383): 
E dizen los sabios que . . . é que Numquam periculum sine peri- 
nunca peligro sin peligro se vence. culo vincitur. 
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Proverbios, 55: “No se véce peligro syn peligro.” Cf. Ioann. 
_ Sarisb., Policrat. VIII, 14. The first of the two proverbs cited here 
by Celestina (que la cura del lastimero médico dexa mayor sefial) 
does not appear to be Senecan. The second (above) is quoted 
without ascription in Penit. 17 (Angis), in a form which coincides 
exactly with the version of the Proverbios: ‘“No se venge peligro sin 
peligro.” 


19. Celest. II, 134 (XIV, Cal.): Epist. 79, 2-4 (see below). 
éPorqué quesiste que dixessen: del 
monte sale con que se arde... ?7 


In this passage Seneca begs Lucilius to ascend Mt. Aetna in 
quest of data which might bear on the question whether, as others 
think, the mountain was being consumed by the fire which came out 
of it, or, as S. thinks, the fire came from below and did not feed on 
the mountain itself. From this passage a proverb seems to have 
arisen; cf. the one cited by Cejador (ad loc.): ‘Del monte sale quien 
el monte quema.” Mabbe’s translation, however, recognized the 
classical allusion (ed. H. W. Allen, in ‘“Broadway Translations,”’ n.d., 
p. 207): ‘Why wouldst thou that it should be verified of thee, that 
that which came out of Etna, should consume Etna. . . . ?” 


20. Celest. II, 172 (XVII, Areu.): Prov. 75-6 (Morib. 16): 

Cata no confies que tu amigo te ha Quod tacitum esse vis, nemini 
de tener secreto de lo que le dixeres, dixeris, quia non poteris ab alio 
pues ti no le sabes d ti mismo tener.’ exigere silentium, si tibi ipse non 

praestas. 


Proverbios, 71 v.: “Lo que quisyeres que sea secreto a ninguno lo 
digas ca como podras pedir que otro te téga secreto sy tu non lo 
touiste aty mismo.” Cf. Ohaucer, Cant. T., VII, 1147; his source 
was Albert., Consol. 15 (p. 40).® 


21. Celest. II, 210 (XX, Melib.): De Ira III, 39, 2: 

Porque, quando el coragon esté Primam iram non audebimus 
embargado de passién, estén cerra- oratione mulcere; surda est et 
dos los oydos al consejo é en tal amens; dabimus illi spatium. 
tiempo las frutuosas palabras, en 
lugar de amansar, acrecientan la 
safia. 


7 As in Cejador’s edition, italics indicate that these passages did not stand in 
the sixteen-act editions of the Celestina. 

8 Albertanus Brixiensis, Liber consolationis et consilii, ed. T. Sundby (Havniae, 
1878). 
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The correspondence is not close, but cf. Thebayda 291, below, 
no. 33. 


22. Celest. II, 216 (XXI, Pleb.): Prov. (Publil. 199): 
. . el incogitado dolor te dé Gravius nocet, quodcumque in- 
mds pena... . expertum accidit. 


Proverbios, 41: “Graue mente dajia el mal G non se muestra.” 


23. Penit. 17 (Renedo): Prov. (Publil. 249): 

Dize Seneca que del ayrado nos Iratum breviter vites, inimicum 
apartemos por poco tiempo y del_ diu. 
enemigo por largo. 


Proverbios, 47: ‘Del ayrado apartate por poco tpo dl’ enemigo por 
largo.” The correspondence between the two Spanish texts here 
is closer than at Celest. I, 191 (above, no. 14). 


24. Penit. 18 (Darino): Prov. (Publil. 149): 
Bien dize Seneca que la prissa es Etiam celeritas in desiderio mora 
tardanga en el desseo. est. 


Proverbios, 31 v.: ‘La priesa es tardanga en el deseo.”” Again the 
correspondence here is closer than at Celest. I, 113 (above, no. 9). 


25. Penit. 23 (Angis): Prov. (Publil. 298): 
Seneca dize que la logania y el Lascivia et laus numquam ha- 
loor no pueden tener concordia. bent concordiam. 


Proverbios, 50: ““Locgania & loor non puede auer concordia.” 


26. Penit. 24 (Angis): Prov. (Publil. 324): 

. avnque Seneca dize que en Malo in consilio feminae vincunt 
el mal consejo saben mas las mu- _viros. 
geres que los ombres. 


Proverbios, 53: “Enel mal consejo sobre puja las fenbras alos 
onbres.” This verse, ascribed to a philosophus, was cited by 
Albert., Consol. 3 (p. 13). 


27. Penit. 25 (Renedo): Prov. (Publil. 6): 
. como Seneca lo dize: si la Aut amat aut odit mulier, nihil 
muger ama o aborrece, no tiene est tertium. 
tergera cosa que es el medio ni amar 
ni aborrecer. 


Proverbios, 3 v.: “La muger ama o aborresce no ay tercgera cosa;” 
and below, in the glosa: ‘‘que [las mugeres] 0 am4 o aborrescé & non 
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ay é ella tergera cosa que es elmedio nin amar ni aborresger.’””’ The 
correspondence here (contrast Celest. I, 139, above, no. 10) strongly 
suggests that the author of the Penit. used the Spanish version of 
the Proverbios. 


28. Penit. 46 (Angis): Prov. (Publil. 335): 
. . « que assi lo dize Seneca: la Mulier cum sola cogitat, male 
muger que sola piensa mal piensa.  cogitat. 


Proverbios, 53 v.: “La muger que sola piensa mal piensa.” 


29. Penit. 55 (Finoya): Source uncertain; cf. Seneca as cited 

Ay, que bien dize Seneca, que si by Raymundus de Pennaforte, 
supiesse que Dios lo avia de per- Summa Casuum Poenitentiae: 
donar y la gente no lo avia de Si scirem Deos ignoscituros, ho- 
saber, solo por la fealdad del pecado mines ignoraturos, tamen abhorre- 
lo aborregeria. * rem peccatum.® 


Cf. Chaucer, Cant. T., X, 144. Chaucer’s source was Raymun- 
dus. The ultimate Senecan source is probably Epist. 87, 24 (refut- 
ing those who say that sins like sacrilege and theft are evil merely 
because they produce more evils, such as fear, than goods, such as 
material profit) : “Nam si, ut dicitis, ob hoc unum sacrilegium malum 
est, quia multum mali adfert, si remiseris illi supplicia, si securitatem 
spoponderis, ex toto bonum erit. Atqui maximum scelerum suppli- 
cium in ipsis est.’”” The sentence above does not stand in the best 
manuscripts of the Proverbia, nor is it cited in the glosa to the 
Proverbios, though a likely place would have been at Prov. 13-14 
(Morib. 64-5) : ‘““Nequitia ipsa poena sui est. Nam mala conscientia 
saepe tuta est, secura numquam.” It may have been interpolated 
in other manuscripts or printed editions, or the author of the Penit. 
may have drawn it direct from Raymundus. 


30. Seraph. 20 (Pin.): Source uncertain; cf. Caecilius Bal- 
. . . que dice Séneca que te has bus, 40 (p. 25): 
de guardar mds de la envidia de los Mage cavenda amicorum invidia, 


amigos y parientes que de la de los quam insidiae hostium.'® 
enemigos. 


This sentence too does not stand in the Proverbios; but sentences 
from the collection attributed to Caecilius Balbus were frequently 
interpolated in 14th and 15th century manuscripts of the Proverbia; 
see Wolfflin, Philologus, 1865, XXII, 453. 


® Text of the Verona edition of 1744, as cited by Kate O. Petersen, The Sources 
of the Parson’s Tale, Boston, 1901, p. 11. 


1° Caecilius Balbus, De nugis philosophorum, ed. Ed. Woelfflin, Basileae, 1855. 
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31. Seraph. 71 (Pin.): 
. y 4 este propésito el moral 


(a) Prov. 46 (Morib. 58): 


Séneca decia, 
(a) quel hombre debe mandar el Pecuniae imperare oportet, non 
dinero y no obedecerlo, servire, 


(b) y &un dice que de dos linajes de 
gentes no se puede haber bien, salvo 
mal, de los locos y de los escasos. 


(b) Source unknown. 


Proverbios, 66: ‘‘Conuiene mandar al dinero non seruirle.” For 
“el moral Séneca,” cf. Dante, Inferno, IV, 141. By this time, how- 
ever, the epithet is no more than a commonplace, often appearing on 
the title pages of printed editions. Similar commonplaces occur in 
Loz. And. 5 and 184: the heroine is ‘“‘compatriota de Séneca,” 
“conterrdnea de Séneca, Lucano, Marcial y Avicena’”’; she spoke 
“muy dolce y con audacia, que parecia un Séneca.” For “Séneca, 
tragico,”’ see below, no. 41. 


32. Thebayda 21 (Simaco): 

. A Séneca paresce en la memoria, 
de quien se escribe que doscientos 
versos dichos por doscientos escola- 
res, incontinenti los tornaba 4 reci- 
tar, comenzado del postrero hasta 
el primero. 


Controv. I, Praef. 2: 

(Here the elder Seneca claims to 
have performed this feat, specifying 
plures quam ducenti versus). 


The Controversiae and Suasoriae of Seneca the rhetorician were 
regularly printed with the works of his more famous son, until the 
lectures and monumental edition (1605) of Lipsius made the distinc- 
tion clear; see W. C. Summers, Select Letters of Seneca (London, 
1910), Introduction, p. civ, note 2. 

It is worth noting that the elder Seneca, like other ancient orators, 
was trained in the use of mnemonic devices, so that this claim of his 
was probably no idle boast; cf. L. A. Post, “Ancient Memory 
Systems,” Class. Week., 1931-32, XXV, 105-110. 


33. Thebayda 291 (Franquila): (a) De Ira III, 39, passim: | 


(a) Aconseja Séneca que cuando va- 
mos 4 consolar al atribulado amigo, 
si la causa de la pasion es récia, 


que hagamos lo mismo que él 
hace, y sigamos su voluntad, al 
ménos en el apariencia, 


(1) Videamus quomodo alienam 
iram leniamus. .. . 
(4) Si vehementior erit (sc. furor). 


(3) Ipsum quoque impetum, quem 
non audet lenire, fallet . . . simu- 
labit iram. .. . 
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no procurando con razon de dis- 
traello de la molestia 6 fastidio en 
que esté; 


porque dice que mds se encenderé 
en ira y mds se le aumentaré el do- 
lor, considerando que no tiene ami- 
gos que se duelen de su mal; 
(b) y afirma por el contrario, que 
sintiendo el espfritu en tribulacion 
detenido, que hay amigos que ten- 
gan dolor de su pena, luego se dis- 
minuye su cuita con la tal imagina- 
cion y con el deleite que de lo tal en 
él se concibe; 
(c) pero afirma aquél verdadero 
aconsejar y consolar 4 los amigos, 
es estando ya algun tanto vacos de 
la pasion. 


(2) Primam iram non audebimus 
oratione mulcere; surda est et 
amens. . . . Remedia in remissio- 
nibus prosunt; 

nec oculos tumentis temptamus 
vim rigentem movendo incitaturi, 
nec cetera vitia, dum fervent... . 


(b) De Ira III, 39, 3: 

simulabit iram, ut tamquam 
adiutor et doloris comes plus aucto- 
ritatis in consiliis habeat. . . . 


(c) De Ira I, 15, 1: 

Corrigendus est itaque, qui pec- 
cat, et admonitione et vi . . . non 
sine castigatione, sed sine ira; quis 
enim cui medetur irascitur? 


Were it not for the explicit reference to Seneca, the Spanish text 
here would hardly be recognized as a quotation from him, yet the 
correspondence between the opening words of the Spanish passage 
and the Senecan clauses which we have selected is sufficiently close 
to make it certain that the author of the Thebayda was in fact para- 
phrasing from the De Ira. The Senecan passage seems also to have 
been known to the author of the Celestina; see above, no. 21. 


34. Thebayda 356 (Claudia): 

A osadas que dijo bien Séneca 4 
su amigo Lucilo en la octava 
epistola: 

Conviene que sirvas y que te des 
4 la filosoffa, si quieres tener verda- 
dera libertad. 


35. Thebayda 492 (Menedemo): 

. . . burlando es, en tanto que 
seyendo Séneca preguntado del 
amigo que con quien se casarfa, res- 
pondié considerando esto que digo: 
casarte has con mujer que su madre 
y abuela hayan sido castas. 


Epist. 8, 7 (citing Epicurus): 


‘Philosophiae servias oportet, ut 
tibi contingat vera libertas.’ 


Source unknown. 
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36. Loz. And. 3 (Argumento): 
. .. para decir la verdad poca 
elocuencia basta, como dice Séneca. 


Epist. 40, 4: 
Quae veritati operam dat oratio, 
inconposita esse debet et simplex. 


Cf. Epist. 52, 14 (cited with the above by Albert., Consol. 19 
[p. 48]); 49, 12: “‘veritatis simplex oratio est”; 82, 19; 102, 13. 


37. Seg. Com. 254 (Cel.): 

. . » que Séneca dice, que eston- 
ces es la mujer buena cuando clara- 
mente es mala. 


Prov. (Publil. 20): 


Aperte mala cum est mulier, tum 
demum est bona. 


Proverbios, 6 v.: ‘‘Estonge es la muger buena quando descubierta- 


mente es mala.” 


The sentence is repeated, p. 283 (Pon.): “que no 


de balde dice Séneca: que entonces es la mujer buena, cuando clara- 


mente es mala.” 


See Castro Guisasola, p. 94, note 1, for the 


sentence of Seneca (Publilius) as cited by Diego de Valera, Defensa 


de virtuosas mujeres. 


38. Seg. Com. 438 (Cel.): 

No pidas, hijo, lo que negaste ni 
niegues lo que pediste, como dice 
Séneca. 


Prov. 6-7 (Morib. 33): 

Nihil petas, quod negaturus es. 
Nihil negabis, quod petiturus es 
(F: eris PR). 


Proverbios, 57: “Non pidas cosa que sy la demandasen la negarias. 


No niegues cosa delo que tu demandarias.” 


This sentence too is 


repeated, p. 493 (Cel.): “ni pidas lo que negaste, ni niegues lo que 


pediste, como Séneca dice.” 


39. Lis. y Ros. ii (Carta del auctor): 

Y dice sdbiamente Séneca que si 
consideran bien todas las cosas na- 
turales, hallarémos tener muy pe- 
quefios principios, despues el tiempo 
las engrandece y perficiona. 


40. Lis. y Ros. 47 (Cel.): 

que, como dixo Séneca, 
(a) la llaga 4 la cual muchas medi- 
cinas tocan, con dificultad llega 4 
cicatrizar; 
(6) y si el principio se yerra, no 
puede seguirse buen fin. 


De Benef. III, 29, 4-6: 

Nulla non res principia sua magno 
gradu transit. Semina omnium re- 
rum causae sunt et tamen minimae 
partes sunt eorum, quae gignunt. 
. . . Principia sua semper sequens 
magnitudo obruet. 


(a) Epist. 2, 3: 


Non venit vulnus ad cicatricem, 
in quo medicamenta temptantur. 


(b) Decret. Grat. P. 2, C. 1, q. 1, ¢. 
25: 
Quae malo inchoantur principio, 
non peraguntur bono exitu." 


" Text of the Gregorian edition of the Corpus iuris canonici, Halae Magde- 
burgiae, 1747, vol. I, p. 310. 
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(a) Cf. Celest. I, 101, above, no. 3, e. The text here shows little 
agreement either with that in the Celestina or with that of the trans- 
lation of Pérez de Guzman, cited by Cejador, II, 253. 

(b) Though the Stoic principle, non nascitur ex malo bonum, is 
frequently cited by Seneca (e.g., Epist. 87, 25), the Spanish text here 
seems to reproduce that of the canon. Gratian’s interpretation was 
cited and correctly ascribed to the decreta by Albert., Consol. 26 (p. 
54); ef. Chaucer, Cant. T., VII, 1403. The canon is also quoted, in 
almost the same words as above, but without ascription, in Celest. 
I, 140 (Aucto III, Semp.): “‘Porque, cuando el principio se yerra, no 
puede seguirse buen fin.”” It seems to have been very familiar. 


41. Lis. y Ros. 278 (Eubulo): Oct. 561-2 (Sen.): 
Séneca, trdigico, dice que eres (sc. 
Amor) una blanda pestilencia, una Vis magna mentis blandus atque 
grande fuerza de la voluntad, un animi calor Amor est. 
sotil calor del 4nimo. 


For pestis applied to amor, cf. Phaedra 210, in a passage which 
begins in the same way as this one. Compare Oct. 557-8 (‘Volu- 
crem esse Amorem fingit immitem deum mortalis error’) and Phae- 
dra 195-6 (“Deum esse amorem turpis et vitio favens finxit libido’). 
For this last sentiment, cf. Celest. II, 226 (XXI, Pleb.): “Dios te 
llamaron otros, no sé con qué error de su sentido traydos.” 


Seneca as the author of tragedies is also referred to in the Seg. 
Com., 2. 


II 


Alleged parallels omitted from consideration: 


1. Among the sententiae cited by Castro Guisasola, p. 100, and 
ascribed to the Proverbia, are the following: (1) ‘Calamitatum 
habere socios miseris est solatium’’; (2) “‘Longaeva vita mille fert 
molestias”; (3) ‘‘Mortem timere crudelius est quam mori’; (4) 
“Musco lapis volutus haud obducitur’”; (5) “Patris delictum nun- 
quam debet nocere filium.” None of these is included in the best 
modern editions of Publilius; i.e., they do not stand in the early 
(tenth century) manuscripts of the Proverbia. It is true that later 
manuscripts, especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
were much interpolated, but the sentences interpolated were drawn, 
for the most part, from the genuine works of Seneca (both the rhe- 
torician and the philosopher); see Wélfflin, Philologus, 1865, XXII, 
453. Only one of the sententiae above is of this character: with the 
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third, compare Sen. (Rhet.), Exc. Controv. III, 5: “Crudelius est 
quam mori, semper mortem timere.’”’ According to Wélfflin’s appa- 
ratus (edition of Publilius “Sent. falso . . . receptae,’’ no. 212), 
this sentence appeared for the first time in print in the edition 
(of Publilius) of Pithoeus (Epigrammata et poematia vetera, Paris, 
1590). Still later, the zeal of some editors to recover fragments of 
the lost works of the Roman dramatist led them to “restore,” i.e. 
recast in comic trimeters or tetrameters, not only the prose sentences 
of the Proverbia but also many quite anonymous proverbs drawn 
from various paroemiographic compilations. This was.especially 
true of the edition of Bothe (Poetae scenici Latinorum, ed. F. H. 
Bothe, Lipsiae, 1834, vol. VI); see W6lfflin, loc. cit., p. 456. Unfor- 
tunately, Bothe’s edition was widely accepted, even after the publi- 
cation of W6lfflin’s blistering remarks. 

The other four sententiae above are commonplace proverbs, and 
all five of them are included in Bothe’s edition (nos. 943, 414, 490, 
503, and 997, respectively). Even there, of course, they are desig- 
nated as “‘P. Syri et aliorum veterum Sententiae.” It is still possi- 
ble, of course, that one or more of these common proverbs may have 
been interpolated in late manuscripts as ‘‘Senecae Proverbia,”’ but 
it is very unlikely that any of them was widely recognized as Senecan 
in the fifteenth century (or at any time, for that matter). Finally, 
none of the five sentences above is included in the Spanish version of 
1482. 

In these circumstances, it is precarious to argue, as did Castro 
Guisasola (p. 100), that, because some of the allegedly Senecan 
sententiae paralleled in the Celestina are not to be found in the 
Proverbios glosados by Pero Diaz, Rojas must have used some other 
edition (of the Proverbia). Rather, the Spanish version should be 
used as a check on what was recognized as Senecan in Spain in the 
fifteenth century, and the question of the relationship between this 
version and the text of the Celestina can be decided only on the basis 
of verbal coincidence or disagreement. 

2. In the lack of an index verborum to the prose works of Seneca, 
one hesitates to affirm that any sentence ascribed to him is not to be 
found there, but one cited by Castro Guisasola, p. 97 (“Honos est 
bonorum mundanorum maximum’’), which seems to be reflected in 
Celest. I, 113 (Aucto II, Semp.: “la honrra, que es el mayor de los 
mundanos bienes’”’), and which Castro Guisasola referred to the 
Epistulae, is neither Senecan in language (the adjective mundanus 
is not classical) nor Stoic in doctrine; cf. Cic., De offic. III, 3, 11 and 
Sen., Epist. 71, 4-5, showing that “nihil esse bonum nisi honestum.”’ 
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3. A long sentence in Celest. I, 164-5 (IV, Cel.: “la vejez no es 
sino mes6n de enfermedades, . . . llaga incurable, . . . cayado de 
mimbre, que con poco carga se doblega’’) was referred by Aranda to 
Seneca, Epist. 109; see Cejador ad loc. Cejador rightly acknowledges 
that he could not verify this reference: no such passage is there. 
A short sentence in Epist. 108, 28 (“‘Senectus enim insanabilis mor- 
bus est’’) hardly accounts for the Spanish text, though it may explain 
Aranda’s reference. 

4. Celest. II, 39 (IX, Cel.): ““Ansiosa cosa es (sc. el amor), teme- 
rosa é solfcita.’”” Cejador, ad loc., compared a sentence from the 
Proverbios. The parallel is not close, and Castro Guisasola (pp. 
139 f.) shows conclusively that the author of this part of the Celestina 
derived this sentence, among others, from an alphabetical index of 
sententiae to an edition (1496) of the prose works of Petrarch. 

5. See Castro Guisasola (p. 98, at the close of his section on 
Seneca) for four other sentences possibly derived from Seneca or 
pseudo-Seneca, but also widely known through Petrarch or other 
sources. Of these four, we have admitted one (no. 17, above). 

6. Celest. I, 111 (1, Cel.): “‘E sin duda la presta dddiua su efeto 
ha doblado.” Cejador, II, 259, compares a sentence from the 
Proverbios (= Publil. 235: “Inopi beneficium bis dat, qui dat 
celeriter’”’), but the common proverb which he had cited ad loc. 
(Corr. 338: ‘Quien presto da, dos veces da’’), is a closer parallel. 
Compare the Latin proverb cited by Skeat (Early English Proverbs, 
Oxford, 1910, no. 210): “Bis dat qui cito dat.” 


III 


We have not been able to solve all the problems which arise in 
connection with this material. Three passages (nos. 29, 30, 40 b) 
are wrongly ascribed to Seneca in the original novels (Penit., Seraph., 
Lis. y Ros.), and we do not know why the mistake should have been 
made. In two other cases (nos. 31 b, 35), the authors of novels 
(Seraph., Thebayda) have ascribed to Seneca ideas which we are 
unable to locate, in Seneca’s works or elsewhere, and one (no. 1) 
of the two explicit references to Seneca in the Celestina is very 
indefinite, to say the least. We hope that some of our readers may 
have more success in locating these passages than we have had. 
For the present, we may mention a few conclusions which the re- 
maining material seems to justify. 

1. Among the works of Seneca (as they were known in the 
fifteenth century), the Proverbia is by far the most popular with the 
authors of these novels, both the Celestina and the others, though 
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the Epistulae, largely because of the unacknowledged quotations in 
Act I of the Celestina, make a very respectable showing. The 
proportion in favor of the Proverbia, however, would doubtless have 
been increased if the other novels had been searched for unacknowl- 
edged quotations, as the Celestina has been searched. Other quota- 
tions are scattered among the De Ira (nos. 21 and 33), De Benef. (39), 
the tragedies (17, 41), and the elder Seneca (32). 

2. Of the citations from the Proverbia, those ultimately derived 
from Publilius are much more popular than those from the Liber de 
moribus. The authors of these semi-dramatic novels of Spanish life 
gloried in the reputation of their countryman, “el moral Séneca”’ 
(no. 31), but they seem to have been more responsive to the some- 
what cynical worldly wisdom expressed by the characters of the 
Roman mimes. Though they did not recognize the true source of 
these maxims, the fact that they found them so suitable to their 
purposes is a distinct confirmation of Castro Guisasola’s first con- 
clusion concerning the Celestina (p. 187), “que la Tragicomedia es en 
el fondo una obra terenciana.’”’ Sententious moralizing (with little 
or no sense for true morals) was a notable characteristic of Greek 
new comedy. 

3. Direct use of the Spanish version of the Proverbios seems 
probable only in the case of the Penitencia de amor. Compare the 
respective texts at nos. 23, 24, 27, and 28, especially the last two. 
Citations from the Proverbia in the other novels, and especially in 
the Celestina, are not close to the version in the Proverbios. Contrast 
nos. 9 and 24, 10 and 27, 14 and 23, and 18 with the sentence at 
Penit. 17, cited in the note at no. 18. The Proverbia in the original 
Latin were doubtless studied in the schools. No conclusion as to 
the date of the Celestina can be deawn from this material. 

4. Quotations from the genuine works of Seneca seem to reflect 
study of the originals at first hand, in universities or in private 
reading. This is especially true in the case of the Celestina. Seven 
quotations from the Epistulae follow one another in Act I of this 
drama (nos. 2-8). Only a small group of letters (Epist. 2-7) is 
drawn upon, as if the author had recently been reading just this 
portion of the collection. Seneca’s name is cited only once (no. 3), 
but that is on an occasion when the author must indubitably have 
referred to his text for the long series of maxims which he appro- 
priated. The fact that the first sentence of this series, and only the 
first, does not stand in the order in which it was placed by Seneca, 
is best explained by supposing that the author had quoted this one 
from memory, then looked up the passage in his text, and could 
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not resist quoting the rest of the series. The first of the series, too, 
is not as close to the Latin as the others. Finally, there is very 
little agreement between the text of the Celestina in these quotations 
and that of the translation by Pérez de Guzman (1496), cited by 
Cejador (see nos. 3, 4, and 8). The author evidently made his own 
version. 

The authors of the Thebayda and of Lis. y Ros. should also be 
mentioned as having made good use of the genuine works of Seneca. 
Two phrases, one from the Octavia, the other from the Phaedra, are 
combined in a notable passage of Lis. y Ros. (no. 41) and correctly 
ascribed to “Séneca, tragico.”” The author of the Thebayda gives 
an exact reference for a quotation from the Epistulae (no. 34), and 
draws upon the De Jra in a remarkable passage (no. 33). 

No one, to our knowledge, has suggested that the Thebayda and 
the Seraphina, both published anonymously and in the same year, 
are the work of one and the same author, and no one will be encour- 
aged to do so by the evidence collected here. Of the three (or two: 
nos. 30 and 31) maxims ascribed to Seneca by the author of the 
Seraphina, only one seems to be correct. That one (31 a) is from 
the Proverbia, and it stands in a long string of quotations ascribed, 
respectively, to St. Gregory, St. Jerome, Solomon, Pythagoras, 
Seneca, and Themistocles. This is the method of the medieval 
moralist; compare, for example, the authorities cited in a passage of 
about equal length from Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee (Cant. T., VII, 
1480-1505): a common saw, Solomon, Seneca, Cato, the poet, St. 
Gregory, and St. Peter. 

5. On the most important question connected with this material, 
that of the unity of authorship of the Celestina, we are glad to observe 
that our results agree substantially with those of Castro Guisasola, 
which in turn are supported by the conclusions reached, from other 
grounds, by House and Davis.” There is a striking difference be- 
tween Act I and the other acts in the character of the citations from 
Seneca. As just noted, Act I contains seven remarkable quotations 
from the first seven Epistulae. Seneca is named in one of these, 
and in another reference (no. 1) impossible to define. He is named 
nowhere else in the novel. The Proverbia are not cited in this act. 
In the other acts, quotations from the Proverbia abound, whereas 
quotations from the genuine Seneca, though not entirely absent, 

12 Castro Guisasola, p. 188; R. E. House, “The Present Status of the Problem 
of Authorship of the Celestina,” Phil. Quart., 1923, II, 38-47; Ruth Davis, New 


Data on the Authorship of Act I o ithe “Comedia de Calisto y Melibea,”’ Iowa City, 
1928 (U. Iowa Stud. Span. Lang. & Lit., 3), 55-57. 
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are rare (nos. 17 and 21; no. 19 did not stand in the sixteen-act 
editions), much less close to the original than those of Act I, and 
possibly not made at first hand. A difference in intellectual level 
between the first act and the other acts is certainly indicated. Given 
the carta and the acrostic verses of the edition of Seville (1501), this 
difference is best accounted for by supposing a difference in author- 
ship." 

We may make a few further observations: 

(a) So far as quotations from Seneca are concerned, the addi- 
tions to the sixteen-act version are on the same intellectual level as 
acts 2-16. The additions contain one doubtful allusion to the 
Epistulae (no. 19) and one certain quotation from the Proverbia 
(no. 20). 

(b) Castro Guisasola, noting (p. 188) that the first paragraphs of 
Act II contained quotations from Aristotle, Boethius, and from the 
Epistulae of Seneca, authorities used frequently in Act I but not | 
cited after this place, concluded that these paragraphs also were the 
work of the unknown author of Act I. Unfortunately, we have had 
to exclude the alleged quotation from Seneca (Section II, no. 2), but 
we hasten to add that the quotations from Aristotle and Boethius in 
these paragraphs seem to be authentic.“ 

(c) It has not hitherto been observed that the Argument of Act II 
contains a phrase (no. 9) strongly suggesting a sentence of the 
Proverbia. The quotation, of course, does not prove that this 
Argument was added by the same hand that composed acts 2-16. 
The most that can be said is that this Argument is probably not the 
work of the author of Act I. 

J. L. Heuer 
R. L. GRISsMER 

University of Minnesota 

13 Miss Davis (p. 57) ably refutes, on chronological grounds, the argument 
that Rojas in 1501 might have completed (in haste) a work which he himself had 
begun previously. For the last will and testament of Rojas, dated April 3, 1541, 
see F. del Valle Lersundi, Rev. Filol. Esp., 1929, XVI, 366-388. It is worth noting 
that, among the “Libros de Leyes” left to his son (pp. 382-383), is mentioned 
“Petrarca en latin” (see above, Section II, no. 4). ‘Las Epistolas de Séneca” is 
included among the “Libros de Romance,” left to his wife (381-382); but, if 
Rojas was the author of Act I, he did not use the only Spanish version current 
at the time, as we have argued above. There is no mention of “Proverbios de 
Séneca.” 


4 For the quotation (Castro Guisasola, p. 102 = Celest. I, 114) from Boethius, 
see De consol. phil., III, pr. 6. 


4 For another suggestion concerning the Arguments, see House, Phil. Quart., 
1923, II, 41, note 15. 


VARIA 


THE NEW PLAZA MAYOR OF 1620 AND ITS REFLECTIONS 
IN THE LITERATURE OF THE TIME 


Wen Philip III and his costly retinue set out for Portugal on April 
22, 1619, he left the reins of government in the very able hands of don 
Fernando de Acevedo,! archbishop of Burgos and president of Castile 
since 1615. Aside from certain almost insoluble problems of political, 
economic, and social policy,? the new leader ad interim was faced with 
another, which, tangible in nature, was more easily surmounted. The 
town fathers, at the request of the Royal Council, had initiated some years 
before, a city building program which sought to rejuvenate the court’s 
appearance at the same time that it solved a severe housing shortage. 
The Plaza Mayor itself, very nerve center of the city, was in process of 
rehabilitation. Begun some time after September 13, 1617, it was by 
December 3, 1619, the time of Philip’s return from Lisbon, “cuasi 
fenecida.” * 

Acevedo, who claims the credit for the undertaking, tells us it met 
opposition from the first.‘ The merchants in its portals “querfan mds 


1 We shall have occasion elsewhere to deal with this important figure. See 
Leén Pinelo, Anales de Madrid, ed. 1931, pp. 381-386, 397-399. 

‘2 The king left behind him the consulta of the Council of Reform, which, set 
up on June 6, 1618, had by February of the following year turned in a report that 
called for a national housecleaning of formidable proportions—one which so 
frightened a lethargic king and his advisers, Uceda and Aliaga, that they took 
flight to Portugal. The status of the special service of 18,000,000 escudos, which 
the Cortes was willing to concede only in return for sweeping fiscal and economic 
reform, and the threatening clouds on the international horizon, that were daily 
growing more ominous, were other factors which made the trip inopportune. 
Acevedo had, on the basis of these and other arguments, energetically opposed 
the king’s decision. 

3 So Acevedo himself states (Leén Pinelo’s Anales, 352). The exterior must 
have been finished somewhat earlier, for in a letter to D. Francisco del Corral, 
dated October 1, 1619, Géngora wrote (Obras poéticas, ed. Foulché-Delbose, ITI, 
167): “‘S.M. se viene despechado aun mucho mas de lo que deja a los portugueses; 
la villa queria hacerle unas fiestas para estreno de la plaza, y est4é Madrid tan 
cérdova [a play on the phrase, ‘andar a la cordovana,’ i.e. ‘andar en cueros’? ] que 
ni halla cuadrillero ni jugadores.” 

‘ The architect of this remarkable feat, according to popular acceptation, was 
Juan Gémez de Mora; yet Acevedo tells us (Leén Pinelo, Anales, 351-353) that it 
was built in accordance with plans which had been worked out in the time of 
Philip II, who, to the end that all new buildings should be in harmony with a 
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esperar a que se le cayesen las casas acuestas que dejar solo un dfa de 
vender allf donde les conocfan, que tanto puede el interés.” * Nor was 
the opposition limited to these dispossessed, nor to those first days when 
negotiations were started. The literary group was, on the whole, critical 
of its new plaza and the general building program. Quevedo’s well known 
poem (ed. Astrana Marin, Obras en verso, 182), “La plaza de Madrid, 
cuando nueva, invidia la ventura que cuando vieja habfa tenido,”’ is but 
one indication of the resentment of the literati. 

In the poetic tourney which took place in May of 1620 on the occasion 
of San Isidro’s beatification,*® the eighth certamen was given over to ‘‘Al 
que mejor celebrare las grandezas desta insigne villa y su origen . . .”; 
there were only two entries for this contest, Jaéuregui’s and Lope’s— 
though in the other eight jousts, they had averaged above 13. Jduregui 
(op. cit., 110r.) mentions the new fountains with which the city had been 
dotted but passes over the new plaza entirely, this though the celebrations 
which were taking place in it, represented an estreno. Lope, who would 


general scheme, left order that no house could be erected in the plaza without 
permit from the Consejo. 

Superintendent of construction was Pedro de Tapia, who, it would seem, had 
had a good deal of personal experience along similar lines—too much, in fact, if 
one may judge by contemporary comment. Of him Quevedo says in his “‘Anales 
de quince dias” (Obras en prosa, ed. Astrana Marin, 569): “Ocasioné en Pedro de 
Tapia alguna reprensién la opulencia de sus casas que le sirvieron mds de acusacién 
que de alojamiento.”’ Villamediana (Cotarelo, El conde de Villamediana, Madrid, 
1886, pp. 75, 271, 281, 285, etc.) was one of his bitterest critics. One may suspect, 
too, that Sudrez de Figueroa had him in mind when he wrote (V arias ndticias impor- 
tantes a la humana comunicacién, Madrid, 1621, fol. 222r.; aprobacién del ordinario, 
May 13, 1620): “Tiberio Nerén . . . hizo edificar un palacio dorado casi todo y 
tan soberbio que cefiia gran parte de Roma, derribado por tierra después de su 
muerte por extinguir en la ciudad la memoria de tan cruel tirano. Exemplo 
notable para los que vanamente piensan adquirir gloria por medio de grandiosas 
fabricas [i.e. casas ], pues solo sirven de fieles testigos de sus tirdnicos hechos y de 
un perpetuo testimonio a la posteridad de haber edificado con la sangre y sudor 
ajeno.” See also his El Pasajero (ed. Biblio. esp., Madrid, 1914, pp. 517-520; 
published in 1617, censura del ordinario, July 24, 1617) and Pedro Fernandez 
de Navarrete’s Conservacién de monarquias y discursos politicos (BAE, XXV, 
476b-477a, 491b), which was first published in 1621 under the last half of the title. 

There are, I believe, in Tirso’s theatre allusions which were penned with 
Tapia in mind. 

5 Sudrez de Figueroa (El Pasajero, ed. cit., 306-311), in a passage presumably 
written about the same time that Acevedo was bringing his charge, confirms the 
greed of the petty merchants who plied their trade in its portals. He criticizes at 
length, and with all the virulence of one who has suffered personally, these 
venders, “mds por ganar . . . que la [gente] de Argel.”” He recommends, too 
(p. 311), that officialdom look into their frauds and unholy gains. As he describes 
it, the black market of the day was apparently doing a thriving business. 

& Justa poética y alabanzas jusias que hizo la insigne villa de Madrid al bien- 
aventurado San Isidro en las fiestas de su beatificacién, 1620, fols. 31r., 110r., 113r. 
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seem to have been in financial straits at the time and in a profoundly bad 
humor toward the court and everything in it, has his comment on the 
city’s rejuvenation. As Master Burguillos, he remarks (112v.): 


“Estdis ya tan guarnecida, 
villa, que a quien hoy os vea 
pareceréis mujer fea 
en dichosa y bien vestida.”’ 


But he does not mention the plaza. Elsewhere (45r.), still in the same 
réle, he maliciously tells the judges (one of whom was none other than 
don Pedro de Tapia, superintendent of construction for the plaza, as we 
have seen above!): “Si no me dan premio, diré mal de la plaza y de las 
fuentes. . . .” In Quien todo lo quiere,’ a play which Prof. Morley has 
dated 1620, there is in the second act (VBAE, IX, 168b) a picture of the 
new court, but again no mention of the plaza. 

The most forthright critic of the government was, however, Agreda y 
Vargas. Bluntly he tells the town fathers in his Novelas morales * that 
they should have met the cost themselves of these buildings, and that 
they should have put “ceilings,” based on former prices, on the articles 
sold in the stores which occupied the ground floors and their portals: 

“Llegé [Pedro de Salcedo] a Madrid donde era practico, por haber 
estado en él muchas veces a tratar diversos negocios . . . y discurriendo 
por él, le hallé tan otro del que le habia dejado, que a su parecer no le 
conocia. Miraba los hermosos cristales que por varias partes en admira- 
bles fuentes suplian la comtin necesidad, y discurriendo llegé al vistoso 
cuadro [i.e. the Plaza Mayor], emulacién de los romanos edificios, cuya 
vistosa perspectativa [sic] juzg6 digna de tan poderoso monarca. .. . 
Alabé sumamente consigo mismo la vigilancia de los padres de la patria, 
que con el propio desvelo y incomodidad acudfan a que la muchedumbre 
gozase de la comodidad posible, pareciéndole que tan grandiosos y ex- 
cesivos gastos solo pod{fan atribuirse a su bien ordenada liberalidad. . . . 


7 RFE, XIX, 155-156. He here places it “en el afio 1620, o a lo mds tarde 
antes de la caida del duque de Uceda en 1621.” Elsewhere (Morley and Bruer- 
ton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “‘Comedias,” 1940, pp. 44, 367), he places it 
in 1620. The praise of the new Madrid confirms this date. There are, no doubt, 
other references in Lope’s theatre to these changes, references which would help 
to establish the chronology of plays of vague spread. The only other comedia 
dated specifically 1620 is La Felisarda. The setting of this play would make 
difficult a long passage describing the grandezas of Madrid. 

It would be surprising, too, if there are no references to the new court in the 
theatres of Vélez de Guevara, Mira de Amescua, Montalban, etc. 

8 Madrid, 1620, pp. 645-648. The aprobacién del ordinario is dated February 
1, 1620; the erratas, May 26th of that year. This passage, found in the last of 
the twelve novels, El viejo enamorado, was presumably written after the venders 
had moved into their new quarters (late 1619?) and the date of his book’s apro- 
bacién, February 1, 1620. 
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Y acudiendo a proveer, como es ordinario, con un criado la despensa . . . 
lleg4ndose a lo que le parecié mds a su propésito, hall6 a su parecer de 
tan levantados precios las cosas, que con mucha suspensién preguntaba 
la causa; a que uno de aquellos que acudfan al mismo efecto, que no se 
tenfa por poco estadista, sin que hablase con él, tomé la mano, diciendo: 
—Vos debéis de ser forastero.—Por ahora os confieso que lo soy—respon- 
dié él, aunque solfa ser tanta mi asistencia en este lugar que ya como los 
naturales era practico en él.—Pues, si lo sois—dijo él—si habéis discurrido 
por esas calles, este suntuoso y magnffico edificio desta plaza, tantas 
fuentes y arcas (que serdn las primeras que contra la voluntad de sus 
duefios han entrado en sus casas, no yendo vacias), no pueden disculpar 
la demasfa de los precios, junto con las costas de los que se ocupan en 
tanto beneficio. 

“Dixo él [Pedro de Salcedo] entonces que tenfa raz6n y prosiguié:— 
Ya me espantaba yo que no luciese tanto favor y caridad, que los que 
cuidan de las obras ptiblicas, son como los que en las casas de juego se 
encargan de sacar los naipes, que hasta hoy [no] se ha hallado ninguno 
que ponga nada de su casa; antes todo[s] generalmente se inclinan a 
quitar algo de la del garitero. . . . Dijo entonces el que escuchaba:— 
{Qué se puede hacer? Asfvael mundo. Cada uno trata de su negocio. 
Son vendibles los oficios; valen muy caros; que fuera bien puesto en 
raz6n no haberlos consentido subir un punto del precio primero en que 
ellos fueron vendidos. . . . A este propésito me acuerdo que estando yo 
en Sevilla, of a un caballero, veinticuatro della, que tenia muy buen gusto, 
porfiando en un corrillo algunos sobre cudl era la mds poderosa ciudad 
de Espafia. Después que muchos en prueba de su opinién refirieron 
diversas, dixo él:—No se canse nadie; la mds poderosa es Sevilla y 
pruébolo con que desde que la gané el rey don Fernando, llamado el 
Santo, de gloriosa memoria, que habr4é mds de trescientos afios, nos 
juntamos cada dia ochenta hombres en el cabildo solo a tratar de des- 
truirla y no hemos podido.” 

Salas Barbadillo’s attitude, on the other hand, was in general one of 
admiration for the new Madrid and its architectural development. 
Again and again he returns to his theme. How explain, he asks, the 
indifference of the madrilefio to the miracle that had been wrought? In 
his El subtil cordovés, Pedro de Urdemales,*® which probably came out in 
January of 1620, one of the characters states (188r.): 

“Llev4ronme a Madrid, no las pretensiones de mis aumentos, como a 
los mds hace, ni los cuidados de mis pleitos, porque nunca los tuve. La 
curiosidad de ver sus grandezas me trasladé de mi patria a aquella que 
es comtin a todas las naciones [i.e. to Madrid]. Admiré los primeros dias 
tanta variedad de milagros y mucho mas el ver que solo yo y algunos que 
eran también cortesanos modernos, pagd4bamos alabanzas a tales mara- 


* Its first aprobacién is dated August 30, 1619; Murcia de la Llana’s conformi- 
dad con el original, January 6, 1620. 
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villas, porque los demdés pasaban por ellas como si no fueran, en que 
conocf que nada habfa tan digno de admiracién como que lo admirable 
no admirase. 

Later in El gallardo Escarram4én, included in this same volume (249r.; 
incorrectly numbered 149), he again expresses his admiration: 


Don LAzaro. {Qué cosas de nuevo vistes 


Corre voz que esta el lugar 
mas extendido y poblado 
que nunca. 


Don ANTONIO. Vuelvo admirado; 
no hay quien lo pueda contar.... 
Las faébricas que a Madrid 
sirven lustre y ornamento, 
corte que afrenta las glorias 
que adquirié el romano imperio, 
que a sus edificios nobles, 
que tanto esplendor tuvieron, 
ya sorda fama los rinde 
al sepulcro del silencio. 


Still again, in an entremés entitled Los mirones en la corte, which he has 
included in his La casa del placer honesto,!° Salas makes Mauricio comment 
on Madrid’s rejuvenation: 

“Suspéndeme infinito . . . el ver en Madrid tanto edificio nuevo y 
luego ocupado; ndcenle cada afio nuevas calles, y las que ayer fueron 
arrabales hoy son principales y tan ilustres que aquf estd la eleccién 
ociosa porque todo es igual . . . ; en Madrid, atin no se consiente el 
desalifio en los rincones.” 

In Las coronas del Parnaso y platos de las musas," he gives a vivid 


10 Princeps, Madrid, 1620. Its first aprobacién is dated July 31, 1620; the 
tasa, October 12, 1620. Prof. Place has given us a modern edition (Univ. of 
Colorado Studies, 1924, XIV, 321-465), but has excluded the entremeses of the 
original, which Cotarelo had previously published in the NBAE, XVII. For 
quotation, see this edition, 256a. 

4 Yet Pedro Ferndndez de Navarrete in his Conservacién de monarquias y 
discursos politicos, first published in 1621, thought otherwise (BAEZ, XXV, 491b): 
** . . a todos los extranjeros que vienen a esta insigne corte veo reparar en la 
deformidad de los edificios, habiendo en las calles mds principales algunas casas 
tan humildes que afean lo lustroso de otras grandes obras. . 

2 Madrid, 1635, 103v.-104v. It carries an aprobacién of Jay 1, 1630. The 
passage, found in a novela jacaranda called Los desposados disciplinantes, could 
well have been written in the first years after its completion. At least one 
reference, ‘‘el ilustre edificio de las panaderfas, que en los afios estériles le vemos 
mas suntuoso que harto y més acompafiado de postes de piedra que de costales 
de pan,” would have been applicable to 1620. In that year, Lope, speaking of 
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description, first of the plaza itself with its “‘edificios jayanes . . . tan 
descomunales y soberbios que se pueden poner a [competir?] con las es- 
trellas,” then of the activities of the venders in their various stalls of fruit, 
fish, meat, etc. These were, it would seem, organized into four guilds 
(122v.) and were at the mercy of a racketeer (116r.), who collected tribute 
from all its regatonas."* 

The attitude of Salas, which contrasts with that of the other literati, 
may in part find explanation in his relations with the Sandoval family ™ 
and with the admiration which he would seem to have felt for young 
Rodrigo de Tapia," son of the same Pedro de Tapia who was responsible, 
as we have seen, for so much of the building program. In the Casa del 
placer honesto of 1620, we find a poem Salas wrote in praise of the prowess 
of this young man who had just taken part in a bull fight, “hecha a los 
ojos de su majestad . . . enla plaza de Madrid.” The poem begins with 
praise of the new plaza (ed. Place, 463): 


“‘Aquel abril de edificios 
por sus colores diversas, 
jardin de cal y de yeso, 
noble, aunque de tal materia: 
la plaza, pues, de Madrid. . . .” * 


the many poets who had taken part in the justa literaria, celebrated in May, 1620 
on the occasion of San Isidro’s beatification, comments (Justa poética y alabanzas 
justas, 125r.): 
inmensa copia de rimas! 
buen afio! ;Gran cosecha, 
si asi lo fuera de pan 
como lo fué de poetas!”’ 

13 There are also references to the regatonas of this plaza in Salas’ Los mirones 
en la corte (NBAE, XVII, 163a), which was written sometime before July 31, 
1620, and in La sabia Flora malsabidilla (ed. Cotarelo y Mori, 1907, p. 375; 
princeps, 1621 with first aprobacién dated October 31, 1620). A good description 
of the plaza, taken from Jerénimo de Quintana’s Antigtiedad y nobleza de Madrid 
(princeps, Madrid, 1629), may be found in Leén Pinelo’s Anales, 377-380. 

4 Salas’ first book, Patrona de Madrid restituida (1609), had been dedicated 
to the Duquesa de Cea of that family, and in 1619 he placed the Segunda parte del 
Cavallero puntual under the protection of the duke of that name. 

46 Cervantes dedicated to him his Viaje del Parnaso and Lope his El ingrato 
arrepentido, published in the Parte XV of 1621, which carries Espinel’s aprobacién 
dated September 24, 1620. For an interesting note on young Tapia, see Cotarelo’s 
El Conde de Villamediana, 75-76. In Villamediana’s opinion the son was just a 
tontivano. 

16 Yet even Salas would seem to have had his critical moments for the building 
program. In Los mirones en la corte (NBAE, XVII, 257) and in what is obviously 
one of his more serious moments, he exclaims: “‘. . . en el olvido de infinitos 
varones, crecen los edificios, auméntase el nimero de los ciudadanos. . . .” And 
that Salas thought that the new apartments of the plaza left something to be 
desired in interior spaciousness may be deduced from two passages which I believe 
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Tirso’s point of view, as we shall see on another occasion, was that of 
one newly arrived at court, the cortesano moderno, to use Salas’ phrase. 
As such, and perhaps as one who was resident in the convent of his order, 
he was not as likely to be critical of the building program which apparently 
had forced many of its citizens to dig so deep into their pockets that they 
forgot their pride in their indignation.” What is more, the Sandoval 
regime would seem to have favored Tirso’s religious order.'* 

But the madrilefio’s “grouch” against the government during the last 
days of Philip III’s reign did not arise entirely from the high prices which 
had resulted from the building program. There were other elements of 
discord inherent in the situation, which were richly prolific of resentment 
—one of these being among the main causes which had made necessary 
that program. When the Ayuntamiento gave order for the innovations 
of the Plaza Mayor at the request of the Royal Council—after two abor- 
tive attempts in 1608 and 1613—it was certainly moved for the most part 


to have been penned at this time. In El sagaz Estacio, published in 1620 (ed. 
Clas. Cast., 254), a young lindo is wearing a collar (a lechuguilla) which is “como 
casa de la plaza: muchos aposentos y todos pequefios.”” Elsewhere (pp. 153-154) 
Estacio tells his guest as they enter his apartment: “. . . verdn mis aposentos que, 
para la limitacién conque se vive en la corte, los hallardén alegres y espaciosos, y 
tan acomodados que hasta en el precio lo son; y es mucho en este lugar poder 
acomodarse de casa y sin desacomodarse de bolsa.’”’ The explanation of Estacio’s 
good fortune in the matter of apartments was, almost certainly, that the many 
new ones of the Plaza Mayor which were made available to the public in 1620, 
together with those which private enterprise was opening up, had brought down 
rents. At least Lope tells us in his Quien todo lo quiere (NBAE, IX, ii, 168), 
dated 1620 as we have seen above: 


“Las casas que se labran ya son tantas 
que en tanta multitud estan vacias.”’ 


And elsewhere in El sagaz Estacio (p. 104), Salas confirms this: “. . . en Madrid 
bajan cada dia de precio mds las casas edificadas con las muchas que de nuevo se 
edifican.” This volume carries a tasa dated March 4, 1620 and a suma del 
privilegio of October 20, 1613, but there is excellent reason for thinking Cotarelo 
right when he states (Obras de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo, 1907, I, 
Ixxviii): “. . . es muy verosfimil que la ampliase y aun reformase . . . al darla 
ala estampa. ...” Among other things, I can see no reason why rents should 
have fallen around 1613, the date of the suma del privilegio of El sagaz Estacio. 
There are yet other reasons, to which I shall allude on another occasion, for 
thinking this novel rewritten before it went to press in 1620. 

17 And the author of this statement recently called it “the pride of the 
madrilefio after it was finished in late 1619 or early 1620’! See “On the Date 
of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 210. 

18 Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez (El enigma biogrdfico, p. 46) says: ““Cuén- 
tanos el cronista de su orden que cuantas esperanzas se prometian los mercedarios 
de la proteccién de Felipe III y de Aliaga, murieron para ellos con el rey [i.e. 
Felipe III on March 31, 1621]. . . .” 
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by legitimate * reasons. Aside from the fact that the houses in the plaza 
were in 1617 so old that they were falling down from sheer age, there had 
been in Madrid a severe housing problem which had grown steadily worse 
since the court had been brought back from Valladolid in 1606. 

This shortage was in part brought about by the immense bureaucracy 
which Lerma had built up, one made possible by unlimited patronage and 
reckless squandering of public funds. Ferndndez de Navarrete (op. cit., 
476b), in dealing with the problem of overcrowded Madrid and its twin 
sister, the depopulation of the villages and agricultural districts, points 
out: “Es también causa de que las ciudades, villas y lugares se despueblen 
y estén faltas de los vecinos mds ricos, mds nobles y de mayor lustre, la 
licencia de quedarse avecindados en la corte los hijos de los ministros, 
siendo muy pocos los que vuelven a sus patrias. .. .” And he recom- 
mends as one measure toward solution: ‘‘. . . aunque los consejeros y 
ministros tienen su domicilio en la corte, no conviene que sus hijos se que- 
den en ella. . . . Y para reparo de este inconveniente, se debiera prohibir 
que no compraran ni fabricaran casas ni otras posesiones en la corte.” 

Just how fertile a medium for discord this phase of the housing problem 
must have been, and just how great, in certain quarters at least, was the 
hatred of official bureaucracy, will be understood only when it is remem- 
bered that certain private citizens who owned a house in Madrid were, at 
the request of an aposentador, obliged by law to share it with a government 
official; and, what is more, they had, in the year 1621 at least, to cede the 
particular half of it which the aforesaid official might demand! As this 
requisition *° of the government applied only to houses of more than one 
story, it goes without saying that the ‘“‘casas de malicia,”’ as those of a 
single floor came to be called, steadily grew in numbers and popularity. 

Strangely enough, I have found in the belles-lettres of the period little or 
no reflection of this particular phase of the problem. The cynic would 


Don Antonio Garcia Bellido (Revista del Archivo, Biblioteca y Museo del 
Ayuntamiento de Madrid, April, 1929) thought it probable that Philip III under- 
took this renovation “a inspiracién o emulacién de su favorito, el duque de 
Lerma. .. .” Leén Pinelo, from whom I quote (Anales, 354), rejects this idea. 

To the end that this requisition, which had been begun in the days of 
Philip II, should be made “con toda rectitud,” the Council of Castile, under 
the direction of don Diego de Corral y Arellano, who had been put in charge of 
the Council of Reform set up in June, 1618, had made various decrees, but that 
the problem in 1621 was still far from satisfactory solution may be seen in the 
Conservacién de monarqutas (490-491). On this whole point see also Pfandl, 
Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espafiol de los siglos XVI y XVII, Barcelona, 
1929, p. 214. 

% Pfandl (op. cit., p. 214) quotes from Gonzélez de Avila’s Teatro de las 
grandezas de Madrid (1623, p. 333): “. . . poseia Madrid en el afio 1623 unas diez 
mil viviendas, de las cuales 1593 eran de aposento, es decir de las sujetas a ocupa- 
cién y gravadas con los censos amortizables; 1725 libres de todo gravamen por 
real privilegio; y 5436 casas de malicias [sic] de un solo piso.” 
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perhaps say that no poet of 1620 had a sufficiently pretentious house to 
attract a bureaucrat. He might also point a meaningful finger at the 
many literary works around 1620 wherein one finds pleas for benefactors 
(either governmental or private) who should, through financial succour, 
afford authors the time and freedom from anxiety so necessary to creative 
effort.” 


Ruts Lee Kennepy 
Smith College 


SPANISH DELEZNAR ‘TO SLIDE,’ LEZNE 
‘SMOOTH, SLIPPERY’ 


1. Merer-Lttsxe mentions Sp. deleznar and lezne under lisius 
(REW * 5081) with a good measure of skepticism. Neither the phono- 
logical nor the morphological aspect of this development appears trans- 
parent to him, and his cautious listing of the whole theory seems to imply 
rejection rather than acceptance.! A new attempt to trace back the 
origin of the stem lezn- may therefore properly be made. 

According to the dictionaries, this word-family comprises a sizable 
number of derivatives, all of which can be linked up directly with the 
verb rather than with the adjective: deleznadero (used alternately as a 
noun and as an adjective); deleznable; deleznadizo; deleznamiento; and 


* One finds them in Agreda y Vargas’ Novelas morales (1620, pp. 65-66), in 
Sudrez de Figueroa’s Varias noticias importantes (69 v. and 237 v.), and in Salas 
Barbadillo’s Casa del placer (ed. Place, p. 426), as well as in his El caballero perfecto 
(ed. 1620, f. 105 r.; lic. del ordinario, Aug. 30,1619). In the last-mentioned work, 
which the Cortes valued sufficiently to be willing to defray the costs of printing 
(Actas de las Cortes de Castilla, XX XV, 5), Salas develops the idea that the perfect 
privado should be a protector of all “virtuous and temperate” artists: ‘Lo que les 
daba [a ellos] era lo suficiente para vivir con modestia y no derramarse en vicios, 
porque en este medio ni la abundancia los distrafa ni la necesidad los inquietaba. 
Elegfalos no solo sabios en sus estudios, sino virtuosos y templados en sus costum- 
bres, haciéndoles que viviesen con unién, sin morder los unos los escritos de los 
otros, antes honrdndose con reverencia y respeto . . . ; no por el beneficio que 
les hacia, dejaba de tratarles con igualdad de amigos y compafieros, cobrando en 
descortesia lo que les daba en hacienda (aborrecible linaje de tiranfa). Por la 
falta de sangre ilustre, jamds dejé de estimar a ningtin hombre virtuoso y sabio, 
porque decfa que para igualarse un hombre humilde con un alto principe, bastante 
calidad era tener ciencia y virtud.” Miss Pauline Marshall, who is, under the 
direction of Professor Edwin B. Place, making for her doctoral thesis a critical 
edition of Hl caballero perfecto, believes that it was penned with the eighth Count 
of Benavente in mind. Her conclusion seems to me highly probable. For Tirso’s 
relations to this Pimental, see my study, “On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso 
de Molina,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 191-195, ns. 28 and 35. I shall have 
occasion to return to the subject at another time. 

1 Meyer-Liibke inadvertently overlooked the note by Sr. Castro in RFE, IX, 
66, in which the tentative proposal had been made of linking up lezne with licinum 
(*licinem), possibly contaminated by licinum. 
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deleznante. Out of this group of words, only deleznable seems to enjoy the 
status of a formation in actual use; the rest of the derivatives are specified 
as antiquated in the more comprehensive lexica and are altogether omitted 
in the others. 

2. Because of the comparatively rare use of deleznar and its cognates, 
it seems desirable to find out in what authors they occur. 

Deleznar itself was used by the author of Los quatro dotores toward the 
end of the 14th century; ? by P. Lépez de Ayala (Dicc. Aut.), Alvaro de 
Luna,’ Rodriguez de la Camara,‘ the anonymous author of Crianga e vir- 
tuosa dotrina,’ and Pineda.* Deleznamiento is recorded in Alvaro de 
Luna.’ Deleznable has been quite a current word over a period of many 
centuries. It occurs in La estoria del Rey Anemur,* in Los quatro dotores; * 
in Mosén Diego de Valera; '° in Juan de Mena and Luis de Granada (Dice. 
Aut.); in Frey Iiigo de Mendoza’s devotional poem Vita Christi; “ in the 
glosses, by a Christian theologian, to the Judaeo-Spanish Biblia de la Casa 
de Alba of the early 15th century; * in Luis de Leén, Jovellanos, and 
Manuel del Palacio (Pagés, Gran Diccionario). Deleznar and deleznable 
are both listed in the Latin-Spanish glossaries of the late 14th century 
recently published by Sr. Américo Castro.'* Deleznadizo was employed 
again by P. Lépez de Ayala (Dicc. Aut.). As for the formations in -adero 
and -ante, this author has not run across them in his readings. Lezne 
itself was an exceedingly rare word; Sr. Castro found a vestige of it in Don 
Juan Manuel’s Libro de la caca, ed. G. Baist (Halle, 1880), p. 9, 1. 23: “Los 
girifaltes . . . an los dedos luengos e delgados e leznes.””* Nebrija, who 


* La estoria de los quatro dotores de la Santa Eglesia, ed. F. Lauchert, Halle, 
1897, Romanische Bibliothek, vol. XIV, p. 70, 1. 18. 

*D. Alvaro de Luna, Libro de las claras e virtuosas mugeres, ed. M. Castillo, 
Madrid-Toledo, 1908, p. 46a. 

*J. Rodriguez de la Camara (o del Padrén), Obras, ed. A. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1884, Soc. bibl. esp., p. 244. 

5 See Oprisculos literarios de los siglos XIV a XVI, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 
1892 (Soc. bibl. esp.), p. 397. The treatise in question was supposedly written 
by the year 1500. 

* See Julio Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano, Madrid, 1929, 
8.v. 

7 Op. cit., p. 45b. 

8 La estoria del Rey Anemur e de Iosaphat e de Barlaam, ed. F. Lauchert, Ro- 
manische Forschungen, vol. VII, pp. 347, 372. 

® Op. cit., p. 66, 1. 7. 

10 Mosén Diego de Valera, Eptstolas, Madrid, 1878 (Soc. bibl. esp.), p. 308. 

11 See Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbose, Madrid, 
1922, vol. I, (NBAE, XIX), pp. 7b, 41b. 

12 Biblia traducida del hebreo al castellano por Rabi Mose Arragel del Guadal- 
fajara (1422-33), ed. A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1920-22, vol. II, pp. 220a, 328b. 

13 Glosarios latino-espafioles de la edad media, ed. Américo Castro, Madrid, 
1936, Anejo 22 a RFE: see T 2192 and E 1536, 2272. 

4 See RFE, IX, 66. 
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readily included the verb and the derivatives in -able, -adero, and -amiento, 
failed to mention lezne, as had done his precursors of the late 14th century 
and as were induced to do, by his example, such lexicographers as Cristé- 
bal de las Casas, G. Vittori, Minsheu, and L. Franciosini. Covarrubias 
followed in their wake in ignoring lezne and, significantly enough, chose 
deleznable as the only representative of the word-family worth mentioning. 
Lezne did not appear in the Diccionario de Autoridades (1734) and was un- 
heard of until the end of the 18th century (cf. DAE of the year 1791). 
Quite unexpectedly, it then made its appearance in the first half of the 
19th century, owing to the publication of some of the oldest texts in re- 
sponse to the newly awakened interest in mediaeval literature. Once it 
was considered worthwhile listing by the Academy, it easily found its way 
into the dictionaries of Echegaray, Zerolo, Pagés, and others, all of which 
were careful to label it as obsolete; this qualification escaped the attention 
of Meyer-Liibke, who might well have specified lezne as current in Old 
Spanish alone. 

3. What preliminary conclusions can be drawn from this evidential 
material? The fact that lezne is found around the year 1325 and deleznar 
and deleznable a few decades later cannot be construed as militating in 
favor of the assumption of the chronological sequence lezne—deleznar: for 
this, the difference in time is too insignificant. That deleznable found its 
way into literature roughly between 1370 and 1400, and that the 15th 
century marks the high point of its use, is not wholly fortuitous in view 
of the part that the theme of the fickleness of fortune played in prose 
and poetry of that epoch; in this respect, deleznable shared the fate of 
mudanza.'* The extreme rareness of lezne; the failure of the older lexicog- 
raphers to take cognizance of its existence; finally, the sterility of the 
lezn- stem as contrasted with the marked productiveness of the delezn- 
stem seem to indicate that, methodically, we are justified in disregarding 
lezne for the moment and concentrating on deleznar in our search for the 
etymology of this word-family. In establishing, on the strength of in- 
direct evidence, the priority of the verb over the adjective, we are guided 
by morphological considerations, as well. It will be relatively easy to 
interpret lezne as produced from a base deleznar, provided this latter can 
be adequately explained, on the pattern of firme, podre, endeble, entregue 


1% Mudanza was quite uncommon before 1400 (for one example, see L’an- 
cienne version espagnole de Kalila et Digna, ed. C. G. Allen, Macon, 1906, chapter 
XIV, line 133 Var.). Its vogue dates from the Cancioneros. It occurs in Villa- 
sandino, F. Manuel, R. Péez de Ribera, Juan de Mena, Santillana, G6mez Man- 
rique, F. de la Torre, Juan de Duefias, Diego del Castillo, Soria, Quirés, Montoro, 
Juan de Tapia, Nicolds N dfiez, Pedro de Cartagena, Diego de Burgos, Cota, L. de 
Stdfiiga, Carvajales, A. Sdnchez, Lépez de Haro, Rodriguez de la Cémara, and 
then, of course, Fernando de Rojas, Nebrija, Urrea, Juan del Encina. And yet 
there is no doubt that mudanga, although not native to Alphonsine prose, existed 
long before 1200. This shows the extent to which literary fashions intervene in 
the spread, if not in the coinage, of derivatives. 
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and similar Ibero-Romance postverbal adjectives. By way of contrast, 
even if lezne were traced back to an acceptable root, we would still run 
into difficulties in connecting deleznar with it because of the extreme 
rareness of the prefix de- in genuine Romance derivatives.'* 

It is now the contention of this author that deleznar was produced in 
preliterary Spanish from ‘*delezén ‘‘melting of the snow.” In support 
of this theory, three preliminary questions must be clarified: a) délére 
must be shown to have persisted on Spanish soil, narrowing down its 
connotation to “‘thawing’’; b) *delezén, the reputed outgrowth of délétidne, 
must be demonstrably compatible with the functions of the archaic 
peninsular suffix -z6n; c) deleznar must plausibly be explained as traceable 
to *delezén through syncope of the -o-. 

4. Délére developed two closely coherent connotations in Classical 
Latin: a) “to cancel, to efface, to wipe out,’”’ with emphasis on the effect 
alone; b) “‘to destroy, to raze,’”’ with dual emphasis on the violence applied 
and the effect achieved.” From this verb, délétio was an infrequent 
derivative, encountered once in Lucilius, and subsequently revived in 
Church Latin. 

Délére has left vestiges in Provengal and in Ibero-Romance (REW?, 
2533; FEW, III, 32). So far as the latter goes, Meyer-Liibke is satisfied 
with mentioning Cat. delir, yet Wartburg indicates reflexes found on 
Portuguese soil, also. This circumstance changes the picture substan- 
tially, since occurrence, in Catalonia alone, of a root common in Gallo- 
Romance lends credence to the assumption of an infiltration from the 
north, whereas simultaneous existence of a word both east and west of 
Castile may well point to its previous spread all over the Iberian penin- 
sula. Moreover, FEW mentions for Portuguese a variety deler; deler 
and delir would seem to be correlated like bater and batir, (de)rreter and 
(de)rretir, ennader and ennadir (i.e. Modern Spanish afiadir), -er being 
generally recognized as the more archaic type.—As for the preservation 
of délétio in Romance, no pertinent observations seem so far to have been 
advanced by etymologists. — 


16 The common belief that de- was not at all productive in Romance does not 
appear correct in the light of the evidence produced by W. Konig, Die Prdfize 
DIS-, DE- und EX- im Galloromanischen (Berliner Beitrage zur romanischen 
Philologie (ed. E. Gamillscheg], V, 1). Kénig quotes yenuine vernacular forma- 
tions such as OFr. debatre, deboter, decasser, departir, derachier, derere, derompre, 
detaillier ; degourdir, degrassier, demincer (pp. 10-13, 30). All these formations 
are characterized by a derogatory shading. Kénig admits that there are fewer 
words of this class in the langue d’oc than in the langue d’oil. It remains to be 
seen whether an appreciable number of them sprang up on Spanish soil; ef. 
adelifiar in the Cantar, and, in the Libro de Alexandre (ed. R. S. Willis, Jr.) debujar 
(2504c), decoger (12b), deportar (2015b). The etymology of dibujar has been 
discussed by Spitzer, see REW*. 

17See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine,* Paris, 
1939, s.v. 
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In Provengal and in Old Catalan, delir stood for ‘to destroy,”’ occa- 
sionally also for ‘‘to refuse’’ (e.g. in the troubadour Perdigon).'* Delir is 
also recorded in the dialect of Valencia as an equivalent of ‘‘borrar, quitar, 
echar a perder.” ** In Modern Catalan, there exists a formation dalirse 
“to languish,” related tentatively by Jud to délére, délirium, and déléctus.”° 
In the Val d’Aran, in the extreme north-western corner of the Catalan 
domain, deli was discovered by J. Corominas as used in reference to the 
“thawing of the snow.” ** It is true that in interpreting this dialectalism, 
Dr. Corominas associated it with diluére in preference to délére, yet his 
arguments in favor of this decision cannot all be held convincing. 

Among the findings just mentioned, three stand out as particularly 
significant: a) the perpetuation of a form deler in Romance; b) the preser- 
vation of this stem on both sides of Castile; c) the semantic shift “‘to 
destroy”’ > “to thaw,” witnessed in dialects bordering upon the area of 
Spanish proper. From these facts, it seems permissible to conclude 
that a verb delir, deler may well have existed within the boundaries of 
Castile in the preliterary period. 

5. In analyzing *delezén, we are handicapped by the absence of a 
detailed study on the growth of the suffix -tiéne on Spanish soil.*7 We 
know enough to say that in Castilian, in contradistinction with Portu- 
guese and Galician,™ the vernacular reflex -zén was early replaced by its 


18 For Old Catalan examples, see Diccionario Aguilé, III, 27-8; for the usage 
of Perdigon, see G. Bertoni, Archivum Romanicum, I, 8-12. 

19See Escrig-Llombert, Diccionario valenciano-castellano, s.v. On the au- 
thority of this dictionary, delegnable seems to have penetrated into the Valencian 
dialect. 

2° Romania, XLIV, 291-292; see also the controversial opinions of Corominas 
and Spitzer in Butllett de dialectol. cat., XIX, 26; XXI, 240, 242. 

% Builleti de dialect. cat., XIII, 66. 

% No traces of délére seem to have been detected by A. Kuhn in the highly 
conservative dialects of Upper Aragon. 

*3 For a succinct discussion, consult F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la 
lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, pp. 138-139; J. Alemany y Bolufer, Tratado de la 
formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1920, pp. 132-133. 

*% Characteristic Galician formations, illustrative of the extent to which the 
border-line between learned and vernacular formations has been blurred in a 
language whose natural tendencies have not been seriously interfered with, include: 
delimitazén, emigrazén; discrezén; definizén, nutrizén, perseguizén; emozén; dedu- 
zén, locuzén; distinzén, ereizén “ereccién”; esprorazén “exploracién”; inzeizén 
“inyeccién” ; outenzén “obtencién.” 

There is one conspicuous difference between the scope of -cién in Castilian and 
that of -¢do in Portuguese: as a result of the substitution of the learned for the 
vernacular form of the suffix in the central dialect, it combines usually with 
learned stems: cf. depauperacién, depilacién beside pobre, pelo, and decatenacién 
beside decadenamiento. To this rule there are only a few exceptions: aflicién, 
cubricién, dejacién, deleitacién, poblacién (combination with vernacular prefixes as 
in desesperacién, encarnacién must be discounted). In the older language (for 
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learned doublet -¢ién in the category of “‘reputable” words; this substitu- 
tion was well under way at the time when the Cantar de Mio Cid was 
composed.** On the other hand, rests of -zén scattered over recently 
exploited glosses, notarial documents, and literary works are more num- 
erous than was previously suspected, testifying to a considerable tenacity 
of the suffix. Because the substitution of -cién for -zén was advocated 


instance, in authors like F. Pérez de Guzmd4n, J. Alvarez Gato, Juan de Padilla), 
this principle did not yet hold true and forms such as discricién, licién, maginacién, 
perficién were current. A similar situation prevailed in Portuguese: africam, 
concruzam, contempracam, decraragam, defingam, descricgam, destruigam, encrinagam, 
geeragam, obrigagam, payxam, perfeygam, questam, repricagam are formations 
characteristic of the Cancioneiro Geral. In contrast to Spanish, Portuguese has 
fundamentally retained this mode of derivation, while discarding or replacing 
individual words; compare in Modern Portuguese: afobagdo, agarragdo, ajoelhacao, 
aleilagado, alojagio, amanhagdo, amigagdo, amoedacado, amolgagdo, amotinagao, arpoa- 
¢do, arrematacdo, arriacgdo, arribagdo, arruagdo, arruinacdo, arrumacao, asseguragao, 
assemelhacgdo, assombra¢do, atarantacgdo, atrapalhacdo, atribuicdo, and so forth. 

% Cf. particgién, 2567; racién, 2329, 2467, 2773, 3388; tracién, 2660; vocagién, 

1669. 
% Some examples of -zén: acusazén (Libro de buen amor, 370); cabazén (Santa 
Oria, 202); caulivazén (Fuero de Usagre, see Voc. med. cast.) beside cativazén 
(Biblia med. rom., Deuter. XXXII, 42); criazén (Cantar de Mio Cid, 2707, Sacri- 
ficio, 71, Duelo, 1, Libro de Alexandre 0, 478c, 1095a, 2190b, Partidas [ed. 1807], 
I, 456); guarizén (Demanda del Santo Grial, see Libros de caballertas, ed. A. Bonilla 
y San Martin, IT, 628); g(u)arnizén (Cantar de Mio Cid, 3636, Libro de Alexandre 0, 
109b, 1540c, 2084a); hermazén (Biblia med. rom., Levit., XX VI, 30, 43); menazén 
(Prim. crén. gen. 137b28); mirazén (Milagros, 37); parizén (Loores, 33); partizén 
(Cantar de Mio Cid, 3073); primazén de la luna (Crén. de D. P. Nivio, see Voc. med. 
cast.); quitazén (Docum. ling. Esp., No. 89, 11); traizén (Libro de Alexandre 0, 
1513b). In some of these words, -izén may be due to direct imitation of French 
~ison, while -azén used in reference to seasons and seasonal work is reminiscent 
of French -aison, but can safely be regarded as a native product. 

The word-list given in the body of the text may be supplemented by amar- 
gazén, arribazén (on these two see Dicc. hist.), barbechazén, binazén, brillazén 
(Argentina), calazén, concomezén, estribazén. In the Bierzo, carnazén “‘pulpa de la 
carne” and granazén “paja gorda y espigas que no lleva el viento” have been 
recorded. In word-lists of Latin-American dialects, the following regionalisms 
have been noted: A. Membrefio, Hondurefiismos, 3rd ed., Mexico, 1912, quotes 
ramazén “ramaje”; C. Gagini, Diccionario de costarriqueiiismos, 2nd ed., San 
José, 1919, mentions estripazén “aplastamiento”; J. T. Medina, Chilenismos, 
Santiago de Chile, 1928, cites atracazén “‘tumulto de gente,” fregazén “‘accién de 
fregar,”’ nevazén “nevada,” quebrazén ‘“‘quebradura,” sentazén “‘derrumbamiento 
de una labor,” vacazén “‘abundancia”’; A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, 
2nd ed., San Juan P. R.., lists bebezén “‘borrachera”’ Columbia, Cuba; brillazén 
“espejismo”; llenazén “‘llenura que se siente en el est6mago”’; matazén “carni- 
ceria” Cuba; pasmazén Central America; pelazén “ pobreza’”’ Honduras. 

The circumstances under which the eviction of —zén by -¢idén took place have 
not yet been ascertained (a similar process is the substitution of -engia for -ienga 
in Old Castilian, whereas -enga survived beside -engia in Old Portuguese). The 
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by the literate, -2én was suffered to survive in semantic zones least 
affected by cultural influences. These semantic zones include: *” 


a) Rural life: castrazén, cavazén, cohechazén, enjambrazén, granazén, 
plumazén, nodazén, pollazén, rodrigazén, segazén, terciaz6n, trillazén. 

b) Weather: brumazén, cargazén “aglomeracién de nubes,” cerrazén 
“oscuridad que precede a las tempestades,”’ guemazén “‘calor,’’ virazén. 

c) Navigation: amarrazén, arrumazén, cargazén “cargamento,” esqui- 
fazén, reventazén “‘el deshacerse en espuma las olas del mar.” 

d) Handicraftswork and manual labor in general: armazén, (en)clava- 
z6n, grabazén, ligazén, palazén, salazén, tablazén, trabazén. 

e) Physiological reactions: cargazén “‘pesadez sentida en alguna parte 
del cuerpo,” comezén, hartazén, hinchazén, picazén, quemazén, rascazén, 
re(s)quemazon, tragazén. 


Of particular importance for our purposes is the group of formations 
expressive of weather conditions (to which *llovizén, “rain, rainy season,”’ 
the base of lloviznar “‘to drizzle,’’ also certainly belonged).** That the 
combination -ezén existed, is borne out by comezén ** and bebezén; *° thus 
the contention that *delezén, in preliterary Castilian, stood for the season 
(and the actual process, as well) of the thawing of snow, cannot be easily 
invalidated, and there is, so far as morphology is concerned, no cogent 


testimony of the glosses of Silo and San Milldn indicates that -cion was in use prior 
to the year 1000; see, e.g. bertizion “‘efusion” (Gl. Emil., 5); damnatione (Gl. Sil., 
208); twntatione (Gl. Sil., 141, 164); lebatione “resurreccién” (Gl. Sil., 21); man- 
datione “‘poderio” (Gl. Emil., 89; Gl. Sil., 256). Other archaic documents also 
show persistent preservation of the yod; see, in Victor R. B. Oelschliiger’s Medieval 
Spanish Word-list, avitacione, criacione, dapnacione, generacion, mandatione, muta- 
cion, particigon (ig is a graph for y), poblation, from Sahagan, Leén, Huesca, and 
the Abadia de Santillana. 

*7 Only very exceptionally are words in -zén suggestive of genuine concepts of 
action; cf. the use of cerrazén “‘closing” by modern phoneticians. Most of the 
formations convey a collective idea; hence the possibility of attaching -zén to 
nominal stems. 

%8 The Dicc. Acad. Esp. (1936) derives Uoviznar from the corresponding noun 
Uovizna, which does not eliminate the difficulty. Hanssen’s argument (op. cit. 
§ 324) that Uoviznar is comparable to lobezno, perrezno lacks conviction; nor is his 
idea of connecting the word with onomatopoia like graznar, voznar (ibid., § 396) 
any more felicitous. Alemany y Bolufer (op. cit., p. 145) goes a step farther by 
constructing ad hoc the “ghost-suffix” -iznar, of which another “‘ghost-suffix,” to 
wit -uznar, as in espeluznar, is supposedly the despective variety [in reality, the 
Old Spanish forms of the word were (1) espeluzrar, Prim. crén. gen., 67bs, 116a13; 
Libro de los caballos, ed. Georg Sachs, Madrid, 1936, RFE, Anejo 23, p. 86, 1. 22; 
(2) espeluzar, see Proverbios de Salamén, ed. C. E. Kany (Homenaje a RM Pidal, vol. 
I), A-186. Another case of linguistic mirages! ]. 

2° Even if REW * is right in connecting comezén with comestidne on account 
of Ptg. comichdo, -ezén, to be sure, was subsequently related to -azén like -edura 
to -adura, -edor to -ador, -encia to -ancia. 

%° Proverbios de Salamén, ed. cit., A-150. 
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reason to doubt that the word should have survived into the late Middle 
Ages.” 

6. A last question may arise: granted that *delezén is an admissible 
base, can we be sure that from this base deleznar was apt to be derived, in 
view of such forms as gargonia, glotonia, tragonta; mercadurta, sabidurta, 
in which no syncope of the -o- has occurred? * The answer is that in 
words produced within the Old Spanish period the vowel was actually 
maintained, but in an older stratum of derivatives it had been dropped, 
ef. tiznar, sabroso, malfetria, bienfetria (beside befetria > behetrta), coraz- 
nudo, descoraznar, descoraznamiento ; ** mintroso, presenting a similar, yet 
more complicated case, involving the fall of -i-; and, above all, oblaznera 
“offering cup,”’ derived from *oblazén, the precursor of oblacién, a case 
which provides a striking parallel to the relationship between *delezén 
and deleznar.* 

To sum up: from the base deler “‘to wipe out’’ > “to thaw” *delezén 
was derived in preliterary Spanish; from this word, in turn, deleznar ‘‘to go 
through thawing snow” > “to glide out” was developed early enough to 
lose its -o- (before 1100). Deleznable followed and had a considerable 
vogue in the 15th century, being used pre-eminently in the figurative 
senses of “‘breakable, perishable” and “inconsistent, shaky.” * Other 
derivatives (in -adero, -adizo, -amiento) were hardly more than ephemerous 
and were outlived by the verb, used as late as 1600. A by-product of this 
development was lezne, a form patterned after firme, podre; used by Don 
Juan Manuel in describing the claws of a falcon, it fell into oblivion from 
1400 until 1800, only to be unearthed by lovers of antiquity, recognized 


® The curious formation maturitio frugum occurs in the Latinity of Alcuin; 
see C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (1925), p. 1712. (I am indebted 
to Professor Spitzer for this reference and some other data.) 

* Starting-points for the spread of -urta were formations involving dual 
suffixion, such as derech-ur-ta, fri-ur-ta. The secondary connection between the 
names of agents in -or and -urfa was established in Old Spanish, probably in the 
13th century. 

33 Coraznudo: see Grande e general estoria, ed. Antonio G. Solalinde, vol. I 
(Madrid, 1930), pp. 556a37, 561bis; descoraznar, ibid. p. 291bn; descoraznamiento, 
ibid., p. 350bs0. Malfetrta is found Partidas [ed. 1807], I, 265, 373; II, 152; 
Opiisculos Legales, I, 149, 155; II, 175; Gen. est., p. 325as3; befetrta: Opiisc. leg., I, 
151; bienfetria: ibid., I, 150; Il, 175, 177. Had the derivative from malfechor 
(Op. leg., I, 159) been coined after the year 1200, it would have been *malfechuria. 

* See Gen. est., pp. 437bw, 438a6; the spelling oblasnera also occurs (p. 437bu). 
The form found in the Libro de Alexandre (ed. R. S. Willis Jr.) P, 2177b, O, 310b 
is oblagion. 

% For a somewhat different connotation of deleznable compare the usage of 
Jovellanos (quoted by Pagés): “La piedra de NApoles, deleznable, aunque dura 
. . . le parecié muy adecuada a la firmeza y hermosura de una obra.” 
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as a “curiosity” and incorporated as such into Spain’s standard dic- 
tionary.* 
Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


% While the etymology of desleirse cannot be properly discussed in this essay, 
the fact that in Old Spanish deleir (Biblia med. rom., Deuter., XXV 6) occurs side 
by side with desletr (ibid., Deuter., IX, 19, XX XI, 3) should make us reconsider 
the possibility of linking up the word with délére in preference to diluére. 
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Lope de Vega en sus cartas. Introduccién al Epistolario de Lope de Vega 
Carpio, que por acuerdo de la Real Academia Espafiola publica 
Agustin G. de Amezta. Tomo II. Escelicer, Madrid, 1940: 734 
pages. 

Epistolario de Lope de Vega, que por acuerdo de la Real Academia Espa- 
fiola publica Agustin G. de Ameztia. Tomos III and IV. Artes 
Grdficas ‘‘Aldus,” Madrid, 1941, 1943: xeviii + 406, 394 pages. 

The first volume of this obviously monumental work was published 
in August, 1935. Its appearance was generally and justly welcomed as 
the initial instalment of probably the most important single contribution 
to the celebration of Lope’s tercentenary. In the four background chap- 
ters that fill its 524 pages—a vivid full-length portrait of the Duque de 
Sessa and, with admirable focal control, a minute account of the extensive 
gamut of his relations with Lope—Sr. Ameztia at once demonstrated a 
thorough mastery of the elusive materials of his intricate subject. That 
the subsequent volumes confirm his competence to edit Lope’s letters— 
long the most tantalizing body of Siglo de Oro inedita—might well be 
taken for granted by those familiar with Volume I and thereby with its 
author’s scholastic integrity, his intimate acquaintance with Lope and his 
age, his fine historical perspective, his exquisitely balanced sense of values 
and, particularly, his comprehensive understanding of human behavior. 
These qualities are however employed to still greater advantage as Sr. 
Ameztia now proceeds to an analysis of the essential elements of Lope’s 
epistolary constitution. In Volume I the point of view was largely 
dominated by the master and Maecenas rather than by the “‘criado” and 
secretary, and was determined by the primary necessity for objective 
presentation of environment. Even if the pitfall of disproportion had 
not been artfully avoided, the functional and in fact professional aspect 
of the large majority of Lope’s letters—a vital factor apparently never 
before fully appreciated—would have warranted its constant emphasis 
throughout the whole Introduction. In Volume II, where the pivotal 
figure is Lope himself, the topics more immediately concern his private 
life and his literary career, and with psychological acumen often reach 
deep into the inner man. Generally, as might to some extent be expected 
from their fragmentary citation in earlier works, the letters which Lope 
wrote to rather than for the Duque de Sessa—there are surprisingly many, 
less noteworthy, that are not such personal documents—are to me the 
spontaneous expression of a man who enjoyed a visceral urge to self- 

1See J. P. Wickersham Crawford’s review, Hispanic Review, 1935, IV, 384— 
386. 
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revelation, uninhibitedly if not irresistibly. Their very naturalness and 
sincerity invest their rich autobiographical content with an authenticity 
pricelessly superior to Lope’s self-dramatization elsewhere. But stylis- 
tically, structurally, and factually they are distinctly familiares. There 
is no striving for effect, little or no posing, even in their easily misinter- 
preted flattery, and virtually no attempt at organization. They are 
unpretentiously conversational, and apart from rather perfunctory secre- 
tarial comments or requests for material favors, seek little more than to 
entertain with their newsiness. Moreover the ubiquity of the Feniz mind 
is distractingly mercurial. And so the basic phenomena that provide 
Sr. Ameztia with certain common denominators for systematically frac- 
tioning the intimacies of Lope’s intellectual and emotional life have been 
gathered largely from the most casual and accidental and uncharted of 
small-talk. The passages that do occasionally approach sustained dis- 
course are disappointingly short-flighted and relatively exceptional. 
But of this formidable chaos Sr. Amezta has brought a significant amount 
of order. By concentrating on only the years actually covered by Lope’s 
correspondence (1604-1633) he has endowed them with something akin 
to dramatic intensity. His reconstruction of the man, now appreciably 
disciplined by middle-age, has been so inextricably involved in the 
reconstruction of his times, and has been effected with such penetrating 
handling of concrete incidents, as to make his achievement quite as 
custombristic as it is biographical. Lope’s constantly manifested com- 
plexity—sometimes a sharply defined duality that is even more confusing 
—may be properly recognized as part of his Renaissance heritage, but 
the task of resolution has been nevertheless delicately complicated. 
Hispanists will be grateful to Sr. Ameztia for an exhaustive but genuinely 
readable work whose dimensions in no way belie its fundamental and no 
doubt enduring value. The reading of the letters themselves leaves one 
with a warm and satisfying feeling of having experienced personal contact 
with seventeenth-century Spain, and of having known Lope intimately 
as a neighbor and friend. I know no other work that so completely and 
convincingly reveals what Lope and his age were really like. 

Continuing his plan of synthesizing the data of Lope’s letters into a 
series of studies broad enough to comprehend all major considerations, 
Sr. Ameztia has divided the material of Volume II into four capital topics: 
“‘Rasgos biogr4ficos y vida literaria,” ‘“Ideologia y cardcter de Lope,” and 
under the general caption of “Amor y celos,’”’ erroneously printed in 
reverse order and with both chapters designated as VII, ““Temperamento 
y preceptiva” and ‘Las amantes.’’ Subdivisions are indicated by head- 
ings that provide a fairly adequate index to the completeness with 
which these essentials have been treated. 

All of these stimulating chapters throw much new light on their 
respective subjects, but the two that cover Lope’s pensamiento are the 
most completely original and satisfy the most urgent desiderata, and so 
constitute the major contributions. Lope was not a profound thinker, 
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but he read voraciously throughout his whole life, possessed an incredible 
genius for assimilation, and was in his own right a person of penetrating 
observation. However, despite the large number of letters preserved, 
data indicative of his ideology are here relatively scarce, possibly, Sr. 
Ameztia thinks, because of his very unexpected “condicién reservada, 
circunspecta y cautelosa,” and possibly because he did not regard the 
Duque de Sessa as a worthy recipient of highly intellectual comment. 
To Sr. Ameziia his letters reveal few contradictions. His judgments and 
opinions manifest logic, continuity and consistency, and he does not re- 
peat himself (?) in his general modes of thought. 

Beyond his observations on love, an interesting hardy perennial to 
both Lope and his patron and probably their closest bond, his political 
ideas are the most voluminous. They are not, like those of Quevedo, the 
sentiments of a professional and partisan politician, but more generic 
and national, and just about the same as those of almost all his contem- 
poraries: a very deep-rooted sense of patria, full consciousness of its 
spiritual unity, and unwavering faith and pride in its heroic mission—in 
short, a patriotism so full and fruitful as at times to seem almost blindly 
frenetic. Sr. Ameztia agrees with Vossler that Lope “nunca conocié un 
mundo extraespafiol y extraeclesidstico.”” The confidential nature of the 
Epistolario did not make it the most adequate place for declarations of this 
this sort, but on such occasions as Lope mentions the king he always 
displays a profoundly sincere monarquismo. When he professes the doc- 
trine of the divine origin of royal authority, it is evidently much more 
than an expedient pose. But when he more concretely ventures into 
the zone of contemporary politics, his judgments and predictions are 
almost always mistaken. His conception, for instance, of Don Rodrigo 
Calderén is naively and loyally untrue, while his misconstruction of the 
jornada de Portugal in 1619 betrays a lamentable willingness to allow 
himself to be dragged along in the wake of common opinion. His 
exaltation of the aristocracy is evidenced constantly. The democratic 
sentiment of some of his best comedias, unfortunately not yet discussed 
by Sr. Ameztia, provides excellent dramatic conflict, but apparently it is 
to be best explained as being too essentially indigenous to their plots to 
have been radically changed. How completely untouched by liberalism 
Lope really was, is perhaps most strikingly observed in his position re- 
garding the baja de la moneda de vellén. His much noticed sympathy for 
the people seems distressingly contradicted by his reaction in 1627 
(letter 489) to the public whipping of a workman who ventured to voice 
protest: ‘Yo le vi y me dié ldstima y gusto,” he says, “porque es razén 
que sepa lo plebeyo que no ha de mandar en el gouierno a su modo, por 
hurtar y enriquecer, a costa de lo noble.” Despite the unexcelled oppor- 
tunity for objection and rebellion which the privacy of his letters offered, 
Lope never abandons the national and religious conformismo with which 
he voluntarily and sincerely identifies himself with the established insti- 
tutions of his country. 
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Among Lope’s other preoccupations are minor but key-note disserta- 
tions on the value of friendship, a running fire of gossipy and mildly 
satirical observations on “La Corte y los cortesanos,”’ and a sufficient 
number of unexpectedly violent anticlerical passages to invite 41 excellent 
pages on “Los frailes y Lope.” Sr. Amezta in his first-rate character 
analysis registers Lope’s virtues as “‘mansedumbre y apacibilidad en el 
hogar,” sense of paternity, modesty, generosity, sobriety, sincerity, pru- 
dence, and benevolence; and, more debatably, his vices, attenuated with 
age, as pride, presuniption, irritability, and violence. ‘No parece,” he 
concludes (pp. 254-255), “‘un hijo de su siglo: los caracteres de sus con- 
tempordneos eran mds firmes, mds recios, mds enérgicos; dirfase que su 
temperamento lfrico, tan posesivo y dominador en él, comunicaba a su 
dnimo cierta blandura, algo de debilidad y flaqueza propicias para las 
grandes cafdas, para las negaciones de su razén.”’ Lope found tobacco 
intolerable, hated cosmetics, disliked bull-fights, autos de fe, and the sea, 
cared little for hunting, and never gambled. Other traits would include 
a somewhat paradoxical “reserva de sus juicios personales” and “con- 
centracién en sf mismo” (p. 264), a peculiarly noteworthy senequismo, 
the proverbial but still underestimated contentment with “dos libros, 
tres pinturas, cuatro flores,’ and a pessimism and melancholy which, 
without enervating his dynamic system, engendered a genuinely tragic 
duality (p. 276). 

The analysis of Lope’s amores, of his erotic theory and practice, is, as 
previously indicated, perhaps the most masterly part of Sr. Ameztia’s 
Introduction. In view of the terceril and informally didactic nature of 
many of the letters, it is a sine qua non of primary importance. The task 
has been met conscientiously, if not unflinchingly. In the quantity and 
intensity of his experience Lope has an undeniable claim to recognition 
as one of the world’s great lovers. Indeed the later phases of his life with 
Dojfia Marta are marked with a mellowness of much real beauty. Quoting 
Pascal, Sr. Ameztia begins by reminding us that ‘‘Dans une grande Ame, 
tout est grand.’”’ In Lope’s immense and capacious soul, he observes, 
the passion of love was not only great, but the principal and most absorb- 
ing one of his life. Nothing that was properly and genuinely his can be 
separated from love. His temperament, his character, his style, his 
poetic work, his personal actions, even his orthography, all lay under the 
influence of Eros. At no time, however, does he manifest any physio- 
logical abnormality or pathological lack of equilibrium. His is simply a 
capricious nature that rebels against almost any restraint or discipline. 
A synthesis of his doctrine may be found in Los pastores de Belén, where 
with autobiographical fidelity he declares: “Todo hombre es sujeto a las 
pasiones propias, mayormente a las concupiscibles, que turban de tal 
manera la claridad del entendimiento humano, que le dividen y apartan 
de la principal senda a que la razén aspira, y le precipitan y llevan a los 
mayores desatinos que de los libres pueden ser imaginados, y ellos después 
conocen, aunque tarde, y algunas veces, sin fruto, lloran y sienten.” 


i 
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Despite the general antifeminist tendency of his time, Lope was never a 
misogynist. He knew woman’s defects, but probably none of his con- 
temporaries was so intuitively and so fully aware of her innate tenderness, 
sweetness, delicacy, generosity, self-denial, and courage. 

As regards Lope’s conception of love, there is perhaps no author in 
Castilian literature who provides such abundant, original and valuable 
treatment of this subject. A formidable lector of prodigious memory, he 
seems to have been well acquainted with almost all the philographic 
authorities of his age. The erotic Martial and Lucan “hubieran de ser 
manejado constantemente por él.”” He knew intimately the Ars amatoria 
and Remedia amoris as well as the Heroides and Metamorphoses of the 
practical Ovid. Though he was unquestionably familiar with the Sym- 
posium and Phaedrus in his younger and more ardent years, positive 
Platonic influence on the work of Lope naturally came considerably later. 
The work that for its prestige and intrinsic merit should logically have 
influenced Lope most, Leén Hebreo’s Didlogos de amor, was not to his 
liking. He found it “‘oscuro,’”’and preferred the Libro di natura d’amore 
of Mario Equicola. However the treatise on love that Lope knew best 
of all, and most constantly cited to authorize his own opinions, is Marsilio 
Ficino sopra l’ Amore o vero Convito di Platone. The completeness with 
which Lope identifies himself with Ficino and the “extrafias coincidencias 
con su propio temperamento” have not been hitherto noticed. The 
influence of Petrarch, Bembo and Ausfas March is to Sr. Ameztia very 
slight. Lope’s wealth of comment on the mysteries of love would in 
itself constitute a veritable treatise. ‘El sabe sentir el amor como nin- 
guno, y expresarlo también.”” Debate generally ends by a negation of 
Platonic premises in favor of an Aristotelian concupiscence, as is explicitly 
stated in Los pastores de Belén: ‘‘Es amor un irracional exceso del deseo, y 
no, como Platén lo define, un deseo de la inmortalidad, que cuando tan 
puramente se ama, no da el espfritu parte de sus pensamientos al cuerpo. 

. 2’ The letters repeatedly present confirmation. Number 331 (Aug., 
1617) summarizes Lope’s credo with characteristic clarity: “Amor, de- 
finido de filésofos, es deseo de hermosura; y de los que no lo somos es 
deleyte afiadido a la comin naturaleza de los hombres, que bien bemos 
que sin amor apeteze vn hombre el ayuntamiento y brazos de la muger. 

. .’ But Lope’s poetic soul rebels against this gross and materialistic 
conception, and his art dictates the copious definitions of which he is 
justly,proud. These so-called definitions, however, are rarely more than 
“‘sucesiones enumeratorias” cataloguing ‘‘rasgos breves y rdpidos, declara- 
torios de sus afectos, de sus resultados.” In short, Lope is here more 
observer, poet and dramatist than philosopher. His diagnosis and pre- 
scriptions and his shrewd analysis of the origins and essentials and col- 
lateral phenomena of love, all minutely examined by Sr. Amezitia, particu- 
larly in his sections on ‘Los celos’’ and ‘‘El desamor,”’ invest this funda- 


mental element of Lope’s work with “algin atisbo de profundidad 
moderna.” 
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Chapter V covers especially well Lope’s residence in Toledo (1604— 
1610), the fiestas at Lerma (1613), Lope’s “Ordenacién sacerdotal” 
(1614), and his participation in the justas literarias in honor of Santa 
Teresa (1614) and San Isidro (1620-1622), describes what must have been 
Lope’s typical day in Madrid, surveys his clinical history, assembles the 
disappointingly few references that his letters make to his literary works, 
provides a fine account of the academias literarias with which Lope was 
associated, reviews man by man his literary friends and enemies, and caps 
a reasonably pertinent description of the ‘Guerra literaria” with well 
chosen comment on Lope’s attitude toward his plays—his disparates para 
vivir. 

Chapter VII surveys the three outstanding liaisons of Lope’s epistolary 
period: I. La Sefiora Gerarda (Jerénima de Burgos); II. La Loca (Lucia 
de Salcedo); III. Amarilis (Dofia Marta de Nevares Santoyo). All of 
these women are recreated with enough flesh and blood to give them dis- 
tinct and three-dimensional personalities, and one leaves the sections 
that deal with them (14 subdivisions covering 128 wide-ranging topics) 
with the same feeling of intimate acquaintance with which one reads the 
pages devoted more exclusively to Lope himself. Particularly worthy 
of mention is the treatment, apropos of Gerarda, of the “Costumbres 
harto inmorales de los farsantes”’ and the ‘‘Castidad sacerdotal de Lope,” 
and under Amarilis, of ‘‘Gracias corporales,” “‘Pasién sensual de Lope,”’ 
“‘Reverdecimiento del amor de Lope,”’ “‘Cultura de dofia Marta,” “Pleitos 
y divorcio,”’ and ‘‘Los afios postreros.” 

The Epistolario proper consists of 809 chronologically arranged letters, 
of which 280, the second section, are drafts for the Duque de Sessa to copy 
and sign as his own correspondence. Notwithstanding the variation in 
subject matter, largely congratulatory, the latter are not appreciably dif- 
ferent either in style or ideology from the former. Of Lope’s personal 
letters 25 are extravagantes, not originally included in the Sessa collection, 
and with three exceptions addressed to other people. There are five 
codices, two of which, IV and V, are completely autégrafos. The latter 
are respectively the possessions of the Real Academia Espafiola and the 
British Museum. Since V consists wholly of minutas and borradores, 
Codex IV may be regarded as the most precious. Fortunately the con- 
tents of Codices I, II and III, whose originals are either irretrievably lost 
or unavailably extant in the Zabdlburu library, were completely copied 
by Don Isidoro Rosell in 1863. Augustin Duran had already copied 62 
of the letters in I, and under the direction of Luis Ferndndez-Guerra a 
second complete copy of all three codices was made in 1868, so that we 
have two sets of variants. Sr. Ameztia convincingly argues that in addi- 
tion there must originally have been at least three other codices, pre- 
sumably of the same size and the fruit of virtually a daily correspondence, 
even when Lope and Sessa regularly met in person. There are numerous 
and extensive lacunae, some for entire years. The letters for each year 
from 1610 to 1618 are abundant, but with 1619 they begin to grow scarce, 
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become extremely rare from 1626 to 1631, and in the last years of Lope’s 
life cease entirely. Extracts from about a dozen have become literary 
commonplaces, but more than two thirds have never before been pub- 
lished, and none from Codex V. Such as have been published have almost 
always suffered numerous suppressions. Only 53, those written when 
either Sessa or Lope was not in Madrid, are either totally or partially 
dated, and even the letters bound together in a single codex represent 
widely separated years. The task of putting them in order has therefore 
depended largely on Sr. Ameztia’s sensitiveness to internal evidence. 
He has included in the Epistolario only cartas privadas, systematically 
excluding those more erudite epistolas which Lope deliberately composed 
for public admiration in his lyric works or as dedications to individual 
comedias published in various Partes. 

The meticulously detailed introduction to Volume III (Chapter IX) 
traces the vicissitudinous history of the letters, pays grateful tribute to 
Sessa for his almost anachronistic devotion to the coleccionismo that has 
miraculously preserved them for us—unquestionably his major virtue, 
even if he were not as “corto de luces, poltr6én, vanidoso y mujeriego”’ as 
Sr. Amezta rigorously paints him—, describes the codices in detail, and 
concludes with illuminating analyses of Lope’s grafia and of his epistolary 
style. 

Lope’s handwriting appears to have been an adequate index to his 
character. Sr. Ameztia, whose calligraphic standing would be decidedly 
above that of an amateur, qualifies it as “clara, limpia y constante,” and 
finds its traits to have remained astonishingly the same throughout his 
long life. Autégrafos separated by 30 years manifest no fundamental 
differences, though they may reflect disgustos, prisas, preocupaciones or 
tristezas of the moment, and frequently exhibit ‘‘anomalfas, incorrecciones 
y extrafiezas,” which Sr. Ameztia catalogues in detail. 

As regards Lope’s epistolary style, aptly compared or contrasted with 
those of F'r. Antonio de Guevara, Santa Teresa, Géngora, and others, one 
finds, significantly, that it closely parallels the variable lines of expression 
in his comedias and is normally almost identical with that of his short 
stories. Of the latter, but as is again and again applicable also to the 
former, Sr. Ameztia (p. lxxxix) observes: “. . . unas y otras se han escrito 
sin preocupaciones literarias, sin propésitos estéticos, porque Lope no 
atribuye importancia mayor a tales géneros, y en ambos, sin poner freno a 
la pluma y sin esfuerzo alguno, se entrega espontaneamente y se refleja 
tal como él mismo es; por eso sus novelas cortas y las cartas son tan 
deliciosas: por naturales y francas.” The “familiar” letters, as dis- 
tinguished from the erudite and literary, and occasionally the official, 
may be regarded as models of epistolary style. For the history of the 
language of their time they embody testimony of considerable substance. 
The “erudite” letters that Lope frequently employed as dedications are 
brief dissertations or essays, and it is there that he plants and develops 
his rhetorical and literary themes. Consequently they suffer from 
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pedantic affectation and preoccupation with style, and, with rare excep- 
tions, constitute a genre quite distinct from the letters admitted to the 
present volumes. Here the language is “casero, llano, corriente, comin 
a las gentes de mediana cultura, el que emplean en sus conversaciones 
habituales para comunicarse entre sf, para decir las cosas vulgares”’ (p. 
xciii)—the language that goes its own way and disappears insensibly but 
fatally with every generation that speaks it. The epistolary Lope might 
justly have claimed philological attention by saying, with Juan de Valdés, 
“Escribo como hablo.” The Epistolario provides several keys to Lope’s 
greatness as a dramatist, but perhaps none so suggestive as the briefly 
recognized (p. xevii) efervescencia poética continua that characterizes its 
manifold stylistic genres: “. . . el estilo cambia sin cesar, dgilmente, por- 
que asf se lo pide su cardcter, su humor tan voltario y sensible, pero 
siempre con llaneza y espontaneidad, sin afectacién ni artificio, regalan- 
donos la condicién mas valiosa en todo escritor: la sinceridad, la espon- 
taneidad de su alma, puesta al desnudo.” 

Sr. Ameztia has begun Volume II (Chap. V, Sec. 1) with an appraisal 
of Lope’s earlier biographers, especially those who partially utilized these 
letters and in particular the strictly objective and reticently “marginal” La 
Barrera. Emphasizing the valor moral of the Epistolario, he quite prop- 
erly declares (p. 7) that ‘“‘Todas, sin embargo, aun las [cartas] mds atrevidas 
y licenciosas, habrén de servirnos para conocer a Lope tal como era, sin 
falsas hipocresfas ni apasionadas alabanzas.’”’ However, after consulta- 
tion with “‘literatos expertos y discretos,”’ he himself ultimately yields 
to the unembarrassing temptation of editorial decorum and momentarily 
commits the same literary sacrilege for which he would justly impeach his 
predecessors. He has, ‘‘por su excepcional groserfa y franca y burdalesca 
brutalidad” (III, p. lxxx), expurgated two passages totaling 45 words. 
To many such violence of textual integrity will seem by far the greater 
evil. The very fact that their malicia of thought and freedom of expres- 
sion have been regarded as so extraordinary, makes it difficult to believe 
that the omission of these ‘‘obscene’”’ passages does not constitute some 
loss. The conservation of other passages, usually sufficiently graciosos 
not to be positively offensive, but for which Sr. Ameztia apologizes to the 
“lector circunspecto,” should not be accepted as a satisfactory com- 
promise. The question is not so much one of quantity as of quality, of 
the polar extremes to which a man may go. His tell-tale unguarded 
moments should be biographically prized rather than scorned. To evalu- 
ate accurately the character and work of an author (Quevedo, for instance) 
one must face the very worst that is in him as well as his best, particularly 
if, like Lope, he be at all complex or apparently given to some self- 
contradiction. Inasmuch as the contents of Lope’s letters are often 
frankly, but rarely if ever noisomely, erotic, these omitted passages may 
provide a vital index to the density of his ultimate or maximum in lu- 
bricity, and thus essential data for exact orientation regarding this 
important phase of his make-up. Few students of Horace or Rabelais 
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would countenance analogous expurgation. Since Sr. Ameztia’s audience 
will consist largely of scholars whose experience should have fortified 
them to take any desvergiienzas in their academic stride, he here seems 
to me not only to have misinterpreted the respect due his readers, “mds 
obligado atin para con la Real Academia Espafiola,’”’ but also to have 
exaggerated the potential damage to Lope’s reputation. Obscenity is 
pretty relative, and Lope lived in a realistic age which relished much that 
to us might seem intolerable but that to costumbristas is still of admissible 
archaeological interest. Lope’s contemporaries, who in general thought 
well of him—his enemies were largely professional rivals—, were no doubt 
acquainted with his capacity for this sort of thing. They loved him and 
admired him in spite of it, and perhaps even because of it, and now as 
then his greatness is scarcely impaired by its spotty presence. ‘No habia 
para qué manchar la memoria de Lope, dejando perennemente clavadas, 
como en picota, para la posteridad tales debilidades y desvergiienzas,”’ 
Sr. Ameztia now declares. But he underestimates the power of suggestion 
and apparently does not realize that a scholastic conspiracy of silence may 
engender prurient suspicions of indecency far more abhorrent and harmful 
than the forbidden fruit itself might warrant. Scholars who insist on 
seeing the evidence for themselves—and who may not perchance entertain 
Sr. Ameztia’s scruples—will, outside of Spain, not be able to do so, as is 
maintained, “sin gran esfuerzo.’”’ Since one sometimes feels that Sr. 
Ameztia may be struggling too hard to be tolerant regarding the frailties 
of a different world, and that he has repeatedly placed perhaps just a 
little too much emphasis on Nemesis, his censorship is all the more regret- 
able. This is the only point in Sr. Ameztia’s otherwise admirable editing 
at which one might seriously disagree. There is at stake here a principle 
whose importance is quite out of proportion to the number of words 
involved. 

The deepest impression left by a perusal of these letters is that the 
Lope here reflected says little that reminds one of the proverbial monstruo 
de la naturaleza. Here at least he gives scant evidence of being aware of 
his own creative genius. He seems to me, on the contrary, a quite ordi- 
nary intellectual, a man who works hard—too hard—and complains about 
it, whose feet are so deeply planted in good realistic Spanish earth as to 
keep his head well below the cloud line to which the poetically inspired 
are traditionally supposed to soar, even out of print. He is curiously 
bored and disgusted by meetings of Academias and cares little about even 
semi-public association with other ingenios. This is a prosaic and domes- 
tic Lope, and he has not bothered to put on his laurels. Even in speaking 
of his extralegal amores, about which he is in general disarmingly matter- 
of-fact and conscience-free, the pedazos de alma, the moments of emotional 
abandon, are the exception rather than the rule. He is an honest if not 
humble fellow, whose easy charm is balanced by lots of keen native wit 
and an unstinted fund of salty stories, but with rich strains of downright 
bourgeois sentimentality. 
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Appendices (in all 110 pages) include unpublished documents on Lope, 
the Duque de Sessa, the Conde de Lemos, and Dofia Marta, and for each 
volume detailed discussion of the 19 beautifully illustrative and dis- 
cerningly chosen engravings. Typographical errors (3 even among the 
erratas of Vol. II) exceed the number expected in such handsomely printed 
(4° mayor) books, but those still at large will no doubt be caught by the 
editor before they can do much damage. A fifth and final volume, 
Estudios y Comentarios al Epistolario de Lope de Vega, is announced as 
en preparacién. This, to judge from numerous references in notes, not 
only will provide detailed amplification of points adduced in the intro- 
ductory sections, but will illustrate and clarify the text proper, and also 
include information, missed at the moment of maximum usefulness, as to 
precisely which letters or parts of letters have remained hitherto un- 
published. Such interrogation or objection as might occasionally be 
raised must therefore be postponed until Sr. Ameztia has had an oppor- 
tunity to present his materials in full. 


Ohio State University 


C. E. ANIBAL 


The Allegorical Drama of Calderén (An Introduction to the ‘‘Autos Sacra- 
mentales”). By Alexander A. Parker. The Dolphin Book Co., 
Oxford and London, 1943: 232 pages. 


In this penetrating study Mr. Parker elucidates the character and 
background of Calderén’s autos sacramentales in order that they may be 
read with understanding and properly evaluated as dramatic literature. 
In his introduction, the author expresses his desire to serve the require- 
ments of the non-specialist rather than those of the scholar. His choice 
of autos for special analysis, therefore, is dictated less by their excellence 
than by their easy accessibility to those who would read them. 

In his first chapter Mr. Parker traces the history of representative 
criticisms of the auto. In exposing the fallacies and superficialities of 
past critics he leads us step by step to his own positive position. In the 
second chapter he begins by laying bare the main characteristics of 
Calderén’s theological concepts. These are then linked up with the 
dramatist’s didactic and artistic purposes, showing his consummate 
craftsmanship in the construction of his plots. The author demonstrates 
convincingly that the auto can be true drama, and not merely allegorical 
theology or morality. In the three chapters which follow he gives de- 
tailed analyses of El gran teatro del mundo, La cena de Baltasar, and La 
vida es suefio, relating each to his conclusions in the first two chapters. 
The five chapters are followed by an index of names, and bibliographical 
and other notes are placed at the end of each chapter. 

The author recognizes the vastness of his theme and proposes to do 
no more than break the ground for any who would pursue it further. 
While he approaches his subject fundamentally as a critic rather than as 
a scholar, his investigations in the field of past critical attitudes, as well 
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would countenance analogous expurgation. Since Sr. Ameztia’s audience 
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of a different world, and that he has repeatedly placed perhaps just a 
little too much emphasis on Nemesis, his censorship is all the more regret- 
able. This is the only point in Sr. Ameztia’s otherwise admirable editing 
at which one might seriously disagree. There is at stake here a principle 
whose importance is quite out of proportion to the number of words 
involved. 

The deepest impression left by a perusal of these letters is that the 
Lope here reflected says little that reminds one of the proverbial monstruo 
de la naturaleza. Here at least he gives scant evidence of being aware of 
his own creative genius. He seems to me, on the contrary, a quite ordi- 
nary intellectual, a man who works hard—too hard—and complains about 
it, whose feet are so deeply planted in good realistic Spanish earth as to 
keep his head well below the cloud line to which the poetically inspired 
are traditionally supposed to soar, even out of print. He is curiously 
bored and disgusted by meetings of Academias and cares little about even 
semi-public association with other ingenios. This is a prosaic and domes- 
tic Lope, and he has not bothered to put on his laurels. Even in speaking 
of his extralegal amores, about which he is in general disarmingly matter- 
of-fact and conscience-free, the pedazos de alma, the moments of emotional 
abandon, are the exception rather than the rule. He is an honest if not 
humble fellow, whose easy charm is balanced by lots of keen native wit 
and an unstinted fund of salty stories, but with rich strains of downright 
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Appendices (in all 110 pages) include unpublished documents on Lope, 
the Duque de Sessa, the Conde de Lemos, and Dofia Marta, and for each 
volume detailed discussion of the 19 beautifully illustrative and dis- 
cerningly chosen engravings. Typographical errors (3 even among the 
erratas of Vol. II) exceed the number expected in such handsomely printed 
(4° mayor) books, but those still at large will no doubt be caught by the 
editor before they can do much damage. A fifth and final volume, 
Estudios y Comentarios al Epistolario de Lope de Vega, is announced as 
en preparacién. This, to judge from numerous references in notes, not 
only will provide detailed amplification of points adduced in the intro- 
ductory sections, but will illustrate and clarify the text proper, and also 
include information, missed at the moment of maximum usefulness, as to 
precisely which letters or parts of letters have remained hitherto un- 
published. Such interrogation or objection as might occasionally be 
raised must therefore be postponed until Sr. Ameztia has had an oppor- 
tunity to present his materials in full. 
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The Allegorical Drama of Calderén (An Introduction to the ‘Autos Sacra- 
mentales”). By Alexander A. Parker. The Dolphin Book Co., 
Oxford and London, 1943: 232 pages. 


In this penetrating study Mr. Parker elucidates the character and 
background of Calderén’s autos sacramentales in order that they may be 
read with understanding and properly evaluated as dramatic literature. 
In his introduction, the author expresses his desire to serve the require- 
ments of the non-specialist rather than those of the scholar. His choice 
of autos for special analysis, therefore, is dictated less by their excellence 
than by their easy accessibility to those who would read them. 

In his first chapter Mr. Parker traces the history of representative 
criticisms of the auto. In exposing the fallacies and superficialities of 
past critics he leads us step by step to his own positive position. In the 
second chapter he begins by laying bare the main characteristics of 
Calderén’s theological concepts. These are then linked up with the 
dramatist’s didactic and artistic purposes, showing his consummate 
craftsmanship in the construction of his plots. The author demonstrates 
convincingly that the auto can be true drama, and not merely allegorical 
theology or morality. In the three chapters which follow he gives de- 
tailed analyses of Hl gran teatro del mundo, La cena de Baltasar, and La 
vida es suefio, relating each to his conclusions in the first two chapters. 
The five chapters are followed by an index of names, and bibliographical 
and other notes are placed at the end of each chapter. 

The author recognizes the vastness of his theme and proposes to do 
no more than break the ground for any who would pursue it further. 
While he approaches his subject fundamentally as a critic rather than as 
a scholar, his investigations in the field of past critical attitudes, as well 
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as his meticulous analysis of the genre, show all the method, if not the 
exhaustiveness, of patient scholarship. In large part he justifies his 
criteria by a judicious selection of quotations from Calderén, whereby the 
artistic theory of the autos is expounded within the autos themselves. 
The principles set down are then copiously illustrated by reference to the 
dramatist’s practice. Mr. Parker furthermore demonstrates clearly, 
through his analysis of the three autos, the considerable variety possible 
within a framework apparently so restricted. 

One may be disappointed at the rather casual treatment of chronologi- 
cal development in the auto. The question of interrelationships between 
autos might also have been treated with greater precision. Such con- 
siderations, however, would no doubt have carried the author beyond 
limits deliberately set, and we must agree with Mr. Parker when he holds 
that the first requisite for an appreciation of the auto is an adequate 
understanding of its essential substance and character, best achieved by 
the study of representative examples. The placing of the various ele- 
ments in their proper position within the scheme is advantageous only 
after the genre itself has been shown in its true light, and this Mr. Parker 
has done with admirable discernment. 

One may also have at first an uneasy feeling that the almost impartial 
combination of the functions of critic and scholar will result in the unsatis- 
factory fulfilment of either réle. This feeling, however, is soon dispelled 
as the author carries us further into his subject. His work as critic 
required the foundation of scholarship, and this he did not find ready- 
made. His work as scholar he has succeeded in rendering just sufficiently 
thorough to support his critical judgments without submerging them. 
The blend gives very nearly what we want as an introduction to an 
appraisal of the auto from a modern viewpoint. With all its limitations, 
it provides us with a well-filled background carefully prepared for any 
who would complete the picture. 

In the matter of detail, however, there are some attitudes and state- 
ments with which I disagree. Mr. Parker’s criticism of the judgments of 
Menéndez y Pelayo regarding the autos (pp. 42-43) appears to me too 
sweeping. He charges him with “the anti-intellectual prejudice which is 
the legacy of Romanticism.” While I agree with Mr. Parker’s stand 
against anti-intellectualism, at the same time it must be conceded that 
the rendering of intellectual material with true dramatic power presents 
difficulties which Calderén could not always overcome. Intellectual be- 
liefs may play a real part in drama, which Menéndez y Pelayo never 
meant to exclude; but to me his perception of dramatic deficiencies in the 
autos appears, with a few exceptions, rather more justifiable than it does 
to Mr. Parker. 

In like manner, when Mr. Parker scores Bonilla y San Martin’s 
exclusion of abstract ideas from dramatic action (p. 45), I think he goes 
too far in interpreting this as a demand that “the poet and the reader 
should be both entirely mindless and amoral.” Drama derives its life 
from passion, and until ideas are vitalized by being incorporated into 
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human experience, they are not dramatic material. Bonilla y San Martin 
may not have seen as clearly as Mr. Parker that the auto could draw 
abstract ideas into regions accessible to genuine feeling, and by their 
thoroughly human presentation render them essentially dramatic, but I 
do not believe that his intention was to exclude all thought and morality 
from drama. 

Concerning abstractions as personages, Mr. Parker remarks (p. 95): 
“Tartuffe need scarcely be modified in any respect in order to be incor- 
porated into an aute.” An important distinction, however, is that 
Tartuffe, while a type rather than an individual, has that touch of life 
which causes the audience or reader to be interested in what will happen to 
him, quite apart from any moral implications. The auto, on the other 
hand, has no real character, fundamentally, except man as a sinner in 
need of salvation. The drama consists, in the final analysis, in his 
spiritual struggles, in the grim competition of the forces of good and evil 
for possession of his soul, or in the effect upon him of the evangelical 
appeal of the Gospel story—all this vivified and emotionalized in terms 
of intelligible human experience. 

It is possible also that Mr. Parker may be misunderstood when he 
writes (p. 112): ‘There is no development in Calderén’s output from the 
comedias to the autos, and therefore no connecting link between the two; 
they develop side by side along lines proper to each.”’ Certain elements 
in the structure of the comedias, however, are reflected in the autos. 
Personages like Pensamiento (in La cena de Baltasar and A Dios por razén 
de estado) and Simplicio (in La primer flor del Carmelo and Primero y 
segundo Isaac) are introduced frequently to furnish a comic element very 
similar to that furnished by the gracioso in the comedias. The only 
conspicuous difference is that they have no amorous passions and cannot 
be married to a criada. In the matter of versification, also, there are 
developments in the comedias, such as an increasing proportion of romance, 
a growing frequency of short lyrics, and modifications in the structure 
of the silvas, which are ultimately followed closely in the autos. 

I also believe Mr. Parker to be in error when he writes (p. 11): 
“Though Vera Tassis is certainly inaccurate in his statement that Cal- 
derén continued to write autos for the provincial cities, his popularity 
outside Madrid was no less great.”” In this connection, notoriously un- 
reliable as Vera Tassis was as a biographer, I am convinced that in this 
case he was not inaccurate. In a previous study,' I have found that 


1 Hilborn, A Chronology of Calderén’s Plays, Toronto, 1938. Through my 
analysis of the versification I have here indicated dates with which Mr. Parker 
sometimes disagrees. I do not feel that he has discovered any evidence superior 
to mine, even though I have not always been confident of my conclusions. The 
correct date of La cena de Baltasar is 1632, not 1634 (an error copied from Cotarelo) ; 
the date of La Torre de Babilonia is more probably about 1650 than before 1634; 
El pintor de su deshonra was probably written in the period 1644-50 rather than 


between 1653 and 1659; and Tu préjimo como a ti was almost certainly written 
about 1677, not before 1659. 
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seventeen undated autos were almost certainly written within the period 
1659-81. Since from 1659 the two autos written annually for the Madrid 
Corpus Christi festival are all known except three (one for 1661 and both 
for 1677), this leaves fourteen autos to be accounted for. The versifica- 
tion of most of these is so conspicuously out of harmony with that of 
earlier autos that we must conclude that those written for the Madrid 
festival represent only a part of Calderén’s total output of autos in this 
period. 

In Mr. Parker’s study, however, emphasis is laid upon judgments 
rather than upon facts. He concentrates upon the intrinsic literary value 
of the autos, which he appraises not merely by the standard of subjective 
criticism, but by a close objective study of their internal structure and 
of their relationship to the theological concepts of Calderén’s time. 
While we may not always share his enthusiasm to the full, we cannot fail, 
after the study of his analysis, to view the auto with something more than 
an antiquarian’s interest. In certain respects his work is comparable 
to Viola May Dorsey’s unpublished doctoral dissertation for Stanford 
University (‘‘Autos sacramentales” of Calderén de la Barca: An Expression 
of the Culture of Spain’s Golden Age, 1941), but Mr. Parker concentrates 
upon a narrower field in order to penetrate more deeply into the theo- 
logical mysteries of the auto and to reveal more completely the secret of 
its dramatic power. This power he rightly discovers in the relating of 
the cosmic aspect of moral evil “‘to its particular manifestation in human 
life, to the interplay of intellect, will and emotions that make up human 
personality” (p. 191). 

The time is certainly past when the auto can arouse the enthusiasm 
with which it was greeted in seventeenth-century Spain. The subsequent 
condemnation of the genre, on the other hand, was an egregious error 
which critics are beginning to perceive. The pendulum is now swinging 
back—justly—, and Mr. Parker has demonstrated in masterly fashion 
why the auto is worthy of the serious attention, not merely of the literary 
historian, but of any lover of literature. 

Harry W. 

Acadia University 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


La novela antioquefia. Por Enrique C. de la Casa. Publicacién del 
Instituto Hispdnico de los Estados Unidos. Imprenta “Vizcaya,” 
México, 1942: 99 paginas. 

Este libro, cuyo titulo no corresponde de veras a su contenido, es un 
ensayo que mucho le ofrece y poco le da al lector que medio conozca la 
rica y variada produccién literaria de Antioquia. 

En el prélogo nos dice su autor que se propuso tres fines: 1°. “Seguir 
y observar a quienes quisieran marcar una ruta literaria y lingiifstica de 
desviacién o de desconocimiento de Espafia”; 2°. Estudiar “la novela 
costumbrista y regional antioquefia, relaciondndola con la colombiana 
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en general, pero sin analizarla detallademente, o sea tan sélo enunciando 
su significado y el de sus autores dentro del movimiento novelistico 
colombiano”’; 3°. ‘‘Analizar el regionalismo literario de Tomas Carras- 
quilla, como figura central del movimiento costumbrista y regionalista 
antioquefio.”” A juzgar por el resultado, de los tres fines, el autor sdélo 
ha logrado realizar en parte el segundo, o sea el de enunciar el significado 
de la novela antioquefia, que no ha analizado ni en conjunto ni en detalle, 
contentdndose con repetir opiniones ajenas en relacién con unas pocas 
novelas, entresacar algunos pasajes de otras, y citar muchos nombres de 
poca importancia, omitiendo otros que sf la tienen. 

En el libro saltan a la vista las contradicciones en que su autor incurre. 
Comienza por decirnos que “‘cuando de investigaciones cientfficas y pro- 
fundas se trata, es en la literatura de la propia Espafia donde se halla 
el mayor interés y las mayores posibilidades de encontrar asuntos de 
importancia,” pero en seguida afirma que “‘la literatura hispanoamericana 
se ha de considerar como extensién” dé la espafiola, y después, al hablar 
de Carrasquilla, acepta la opinién de don Julio Cejador, para quien el 
antioquefio eximio es ‘“‘el mds castizo y popular de los escritores del siglo 
XIX,” autor de novelas y cuentos cuya lectura “es provechosisima para 
aprender castellano verdadero, que es el verdaderamente popular, tan 
propio de Espafia como de América y de nuestros clésicos mds antiguos.”’ 
Dice el sefior de la Casa que se propuso “‘seguir a quienes quisieran marcar 
una ruta literaria y lingiifstica de desviacién o de desconocimiento de 
Espafia.” Muy bien, pero jentonces por qué escoger para ello la novela 
antioquefia y enfocar la atencién al estudio de Tomas Carrasquilla, autor 
tan fiel a su pueblo y al habla de sus antepasados, y tan ajeno a imitaciones 
extranjeras? No se puede estudiar a Carrasquilla con el objeto de 
“observar” desviaciones literarias y lingiifsticas de lo espafiol, sino al 
contrario: se debe estudiar la abundante obra del eximio novelista para 
saborear el verdadero castellano, y para sefialar y admirar la tradicién 
realista y popular espafiola, esa genuina tradicién genial que comenzé 
hace siglos en la Peninsula, y se perdié cuando los letrados de aquende y 
de allende el mar se dieron a imitar a los autores extranjeros, para surgir 
con nuevos brios, en Espafia con Pereda y en Antioquia con Carrasquilla 
y EfeGémez. Y mas atin: se debe estudiar en todas partes al antioquefio 
don Marco Fidel Sudrez, cuyos Suefios de Luciano Pulgar (publicados por 
segunda vez en doce tomos de variadisimo contenido) revelan a uno de los 
hablistas mds puros y castizos, asf en Espafia como en América. 

El mérito del libro del sefior de la Casa consiste en enunciar—fuera de 
Colombia—el significado de la novela antioquefia. Y como es de espe- 
_ Tarse que continte sus estudios, queremos hacerle algunas observaciones 
con la esperanza de que le sean ttiles. 

En primer lugar, conviene estudiar bien a Antioquia, su geograffa, 
su historia y su cultura literaria, para no confundirla con el Cauca; para 
no confundir a dos grandes regiones colombianas que, por su cultura, son 
a menudo rivales, y aun antagénicas. Y en segundo lugar, conviene 
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relacionar la obra de Carrasquilla mds con la tradicién antioquefia y con 
la espafiola, que con la costumbrista de otras regiones de Colombia. Asf 
se lograré una mejor apreciacién de la novelfstica antioquefia. 

Antioquia y su pueblo permanecieron por muchos afios aislados del 
resto de Colombia, y de Popaydn, que es la capital del Cauca, pero sus 
clases cultas no perdieron nunca el contacto con los cldsicos espafioles, 
y sus clases bajas conservaron siempre, en su pristina pureza, el idioma 
heredado de los primeros conquistadores y colonos. 

Si se insiste en relacionar la obra de Carrasquilla con la de los regiona- 
listas y costumbristas antioquefios anteriores a él, serd preciso considerar 
no sélo a ‘‘Emiro Kastos”’ (Juan de Dios Restrepo), sino a Camilo Antonio 
Echeverry, y a los poetas Gregorio Gutiérrez Gonzdlez y Epifanio Mejfa. 
Y si con la de los costumbristas colombianos no aatioquefios, considerar 
cuidadosamente a J. M. Vergara y Vergara, José Caicedo y Rojas (“el 
Mesonero Romanos de Colombia”), Rafael Maria Camargo (“F. de 
Pimentel y Vargas’’) y Manuel Pombo; y si con las novelas colombianas 
mds o menos realistas anteriores a Frutos de mi tierra (1896) de Carras- 
quilla, considerar también—ademas de las citadas por el sefior de la 
Casa—, Amores de estudiante (1858) de Préspero Pereira Gamba; El 
alférez real (1886) de Eustaquio Palacios; Blas Gil (1886) de M. M. 
Marroquin, y las novelas histéricas de Felipe Pérez, especialmente 
Atahualpa (1856) y Huayna Capac (1856). 

Entre los autores antioquefios no puede incluirse al poeta costefio 
Castafieda Aragén, ni al santandereano ‘“‘Luis Tablanca” (seudénimo de 
E. Pardo Farelo), que es de Ocafia y no tiene de antioquefio sino el 
parentesco espafiol. Y sf deben citarse y estudiarse, entre muchos que 
no menciona el sefior de la Casa, a Roberto Botero Saldarriaga, Dionisio 
Arango Vélez, Lucrecio Vélez, Wenceslao Montoya, Tomdés Marquez, 
Marco Antonio Jaramillo, Rafael Arango Villegas, Benjamin Angel Maya, 
Romualdo Gallegos, Fernando Gonzidlez, José Restrepo Jaramillo, Aquileo 
Sierra, etc. La novelistica antioquefia, tan poco conocida fuera de 
Colombia, tiene muchas producciones que merecen estudiarse. Eduardo 
Zuleta no se llama ‘‘Zulueta,’”’ ni César Uribe Piedrahita se llama “Cero.” 


Cartos Garcfa-PRADA 
University of Washington 


Historia de la literatura boliviana. By Enrique Finot. Porrtia Hnos. y 

Cia., México, 1943: xix + 474 pages. Illus. 

It is something of a surprise to find a history of literature of formidable 
dimensions dealing with a country whose literary production is generally 
considered to be rather slight. What is there in this book to fill out its 
pages? Is it another case like the huge Roxlo, Historia critica de la 
literatura uruguaya, which has whole chapters of extraneous details and 
runs on endlessly to the desperation of the reader? Where can the author 
find enough material on Bolivian literature to occupy nearly five hundred 
pages without making of it an anthology and not a history of literature? 
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There are several answers to these questions, and all of them good 
ones. The first and the most important is the author’s happy idea of 
including in his discussion prominent writers of other countries who spent 
some time in Bolivia. Among these are Martin del Barco Centenera, 
author of the plodding epic La Argentina; the Guatamalan firebrand, 
José Antonio Irisarri; the Spanish gadfly, José Joaquin de Mora; the 
Argentine patriots, Mariano Moreno and Bernardo Monteagudo; the 
Argentine poet, Manuel Labardén; the Argentine novelist, Juana 
Manuela Gorriti; thelofty figure of Bartolomé Mitre; and the Chilean 
historian, Carlos Walker Martinez. These are colorful figures, and their 
participation in Bolivian life is well worth recording. Unfortunately, 
both here and elsewhere, the author seems somewhat averse to extensive 
or even picturesque details, though he does quote José Toribio Medina 
on the scandalous life of Barco Centenera. All too often he is content 
with trite phrases like the description of Irisarri’s La Pajarotada, “ pu- 
blicacién satfrica, escrita en prosa y verso, que no fué extrafia a la defensa 
de los intereses que le llevaron a Bolivia.” In the same vein, in mention- 
ing Mora’s troubled residence in Chile, Sefior Finot says that Mora 
“‘contribuyé no poco al progreso intelectual del pais, en competencia con 
D. Andrés Bello.” Indeed, throughout the book the author’s style 
betrays the fact that he seldom gets on fire about his own national litera- 
ture, though there are exceptions, such as the treatment of the University 
of San Francisco Xavier, where the author becomes more specific and 
more interesting. 

Slightly over one hundred pages deal with preliminary considerations, 
pre-Colombian literature, and the Colonial period. Here one would 
like further extension, which would include for the reader who has never 
seen Bolivia an explanation of the peculiar geographic position of the 
country, its high percentage of Indians, and more especially in this sec- 
tion a description of life of the colony when Potos{ was a roistering mining 
town famous all over the civilized world. And after the independence, 
it would be enlightening to have more mention of the innumerable 
revolutions suffered by Bolivia, and some reference to its dictators— 
Melgarejo, for example—and the War of the Pacific, with its disastrous 
consequences for Bolivia. In fact, the ordinary reader constantly needs 
more orientation if he is to appreciate fully the state of letters in Bolivia. 

Another reason for the length of the book is the inclusion of political 
and sacred oratory, and history. Discussion of the latter is particularly 
appropriate, since it brings in the important figure of Gabriel René- 
_ Moreno, scholar, teacher, librarian, bibliographer, and historian of the 
first order. Although there are important details about the life of this 
great character which are not explained (such as how he happened to go 
to Chile, why he returned to Bolivia, and later to Chile), this personage 
stands out in perspective. But certain other important men of letters 
tend to be obscured by the author’s failure to give them sufficient sub- 
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stance. Their lives are summarized all too briefly and criticism of their 
work is frequently limited to quotations from other critics. 

The importance of this work lies in the fact that it presents informa- 
tion not readily available elsewhere. Vaca Guzmdn’s history of Bolivian 
literature is out of date and is even a collector’s item; Alarcén’s survey in 
the Revue Hispanique is of course not on the market; and Augusto Guz- 
man’s La novela en Bolivia treats of only one literary form. The work 
of Finot covers the ground thoroughly: it would be hard to find a literary 
figure of any importance who is not mentioned in its pages—another 
reason for its length. This history is, then, valuable for reference, even 
though it does not inspire one to read the books mentioned in its pages. 
The volume has a number of valuable footnotes, but more of these useful 
appendages would have been welcome. In the same manner, if the 
source books mentioned in the course of the study had been assembled in a 
formal bibliography, their value would have been enhanced. The index 
is full, but some references are lacking—one has to search in the table of 
contents, for example, to find the full account of Mora. The illustrations 
are numerous, but some of them are rather grotesque and detract rather 
than add to the seriousness of the volume. 

Srureis E. Leavirr 


University of North Carolina 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Lope de Vega: Flor nueva del ‘Féniz.’ Poesias desconocidas y no reco- 
piladas. . . . Edicién de Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Cientfificas, Madrid, 1942: 193 pags. 


Reunidas aparecen en este volumen poesfas de Lope ya descubiertas y 
estudiadas por el Sr. Entrambasaguas en varias monograffas dispersas y 
hoy agotadas. Contiene, entre otras composiciones, “romances y sonetos 
amorosos, en gran parte autobiogrdficos, por los que transcurren entre 
sombras eréticas indefinidas Elena Osorio, Isabel de Urbina, Micaela de 
Lujan,” epistolas poéticas “donde se hermanan inapreciables evocaciones 
histéricas y desvergonzadas desenvolturas,”’ elogios a la muerte de don 
Diego de Toledo y de Jerénimo de Villaizin, aquél escrito por Lope en su 
primera época, y éste en su tltima época, “entre las que se atiranta su 
técnica poética en dos teorfas distintas dentro de una misma tendencia.”’ 
Agrupadas las poesfas en diferentes secciones, segtin su cardcter, precede 
a cada seccién una breve y substanciosa advertencia preliminar. Los 
textos han sido transcritos con ortograffa y puntuacién modernas. De 
interés especialisimo es la identificacién de las amadas de Lope que le 
inspiraron varias composiciones en las cuales no se nombra a la prota- 
gonista. 

M. R-N. 


Anales de la Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras (Cuba). Tomo XXIII 
(Oct. 1941-Dic. 1942). La Habana, 1943: 333 pags. 


Entre los trabajos puramente literarios, se encuentran dos sobre la 
poetisa Aurelia Castillo, de apreciaciones criticas el de Chacén y Calvo 
(pags. 11-24), y de indole biogrdfica el de la Sra. Borrero de Lujan (25-46); 
otros dos acerca del literato Ramén A. Catalé, por Chacén y Calvo (219- 
231) y Max Henrfquez Urefia (232-266) ; un estudio del Auge y decadencia 
del vanguardismo literario en Cuba (200-218), de Guiral Moreno; y El 
aporte hispdnico de Heredia en la poesia francesa (273-286), de Max 
Henrfquez Urefia, quien sefiala los temas espafioles en las composiciones 
del autor de Les Trophées, las reminiscencias de varios cldsicos castellanos, 
y su aportacién a la poesia francesa de una visién genuina del mundo 
- americano, la evocacién frecuente de los conquistadores espafioles, y cierta 
altivez y firmeza, rotunda sonoridad y brillante colorido, que armonizado 
todo, nos da dentro del parnasianismo “un eco fiel de la vieja pompa 
castellana.”’ 


M. R-N. 
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How Spanish Grew. By Robert K. Spaulding. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943: xx + 259 pages, map. 


Historia de la lengua espafiola. By Rafael Lapesa. Editorial Escalicer, 
Madrid and Buenos Aires, no date: 358 pages. 


As their prefaces reveal, both these books were written with the same 
purpose. Spaulding says, “‘. . . it is my notion that in the pages follow- 
ing students of Spanish and those generally given to the acquisition of 
knowledge—and to them is this book addressed—may view in outline the 
evolution of the language of Spain in its sounds, its forms, its construc- 
tions, and its words, with consideration of their relation to the political 
and social history of the country whose speech they represent,” while 
Lapesa says, ‘‘La presente obra ha sido escrita con el deseo de ofrecer, en 
forma compendiada, una visién histérica de la constitucién y desarrollo 
de la lengua espafiola como reflejo de nuestra evolucién cultural. Dirijo 
mi intento a todos cuantos se interesan por las cuestiones relativas al 
idioma, incluso a los no especializados. Por eso me he esforzado en satis- 
facer las exigencias del rigor cient{ifico sin abandonar el tono de una obra 
de divulgacién.”” Thus, these books make no claim to new contributions 
but rather to the art of popularization. In this they succeed. Both of 
them should be instructive reading to the layman and pleasant reading 
to the initiate. Spaulding devotes proportionately more space to the 
study of purely linguistic evolution and Lapesa, while dealing extensively 
with these matters, pays much more attention to literature and the inter- 
play of literature, social forces and language. Lapesa also gives more 
space to dialectology and the language of Spanish America. And fifty- 
five pages of his book are given over to selections from Spanish literature 
from the Glosas Emilianenses to Calderén de la Barca. 

‘ E. B. W. 


EXCERPTS FROM A CIRCULAR LETTER ON THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF PERU AND THE LIMA GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


“THe National Library of Peru and the Lima Geographical Society 
suffered a disastrous fire on May 10, and many thousands of books and 
manuscripts were destroyed. The Peruvian Government has set aside 
five million soles for a new building designed to hold eventually one 
million volumes, and many countries and institutions in the Americas are 
assisting in the rehabilitation of these important cultural institutions. 

“In order to organize most effectively the cooperation in the United 
States of individuals, private institutions, and the government, the Secre- 
tary of State has appointed a Committee to Aid the National Library of 
Peru and the Lima Geographical Society. . . . 

“Seftor Jorge Basadre, the Director of the National Library of Peru, 
has informed representatives of the Committee, who recently discussed 
with him in Lima the most useful and appropriate forms of assistance 
from this country, that the Library particularly needs books in the fol- 
lowing categories : 


1) American classics in English and Spanish translations of them. 

2) Standard reference books. 

3) Books on librarianship and library problems. 

4) Books produced by United States authors on Latin American cul- 
ture—particularly Peruvian culture. 

5) Books on teaching of the English language, including grammars, 
dictionaries and other teaching aids. 

6) Files of a few selected standard periodicals such as the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, and Foreign Affairs. 


“The Lima Geographical Society, in addition, desires to rebuild its col- 
leetion of geographical works on the nations of the world. 

“On behalf of the Committee, I take pleasure in inviting you to par- 
ticipate in this movement by presenting new or used books in good con- 
dition in the categories listed above. . . . 

“ All gifts should be sent to the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, marked “ For the National Library of Peru,” where they will 


- be acknowledged, preserved as a collection in a locked stack, and then 


presented as a unit to the National Library of Peru and the Lima Geo- 
graphical Society. .. .” 


ARCHIBALD MacLeIsH 
Chairman of the Committee 
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BOOKS RECEIVED ' 


Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras. Auge y decadencia del van- 
guardismo literario en Cuba, por Mario Guiral Moreno. La Habana, 
1942: 24 p. 

—— Memoria del curso academico 1939-1940, por Antonio Iraizoz; 
Panorama actual de la misica cubana, por Eduardo Sanchez de 
Fuentes. La Habana, 1940: 24 p. 

Asociacién de Reporters de la Habana. Homenaje al periodista en la 
guerra. Comisién de Cultura, Cuaderno no. 6. La Habana, 1943: 
23 p. 

Azar, Vicente. Arte de olvidar. Ediciones Palabra, Lima, 1942: 56 p. 

Barreras, Antonio. Providencias miztas. Reptblica de Cuba, La 
Habana, 1942: 23 p. 

Beltran Guerrero, Luis. Sobre el romanticismo y otros temas, 1933-1936 
(Ensayos). Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1942: 57 p. 

Buchanan, Milton A.,ed. Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age. University 
of Toronto Press, "Toronto, 1942: i + 149 p. 

Caleafio, Eduardo. El polo negativo (Comedia). Editorial Elite, Caracas, 

1942: 60 p. 

Castro, Genoveva de. Pdjaro de barro (Poemas). Editorial Elite, 
Caracas, 1942: 62 p. ' 

Certad, Aquiles. Lo que le faltaba a Eva (Comedia). Editorial Elite, 
Caracas, 1943: 82 p. 

Croce, Arturo. Chimé y otros cuentos. Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1942: 
73 p. 

Espinosa, Gabriel. Un pretendido intérprete suramericano de Spinoza. 
Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1943: 173 p. 

Genta, Edgardo Ubaldo. La Amazonia... Ministerio de Instruccién 
Publica, Montevideo, 1942: 215 p. 

Géngora, Luis de. Poestas: Polifemo, Soledades, and other poems. 
Edited with an Introduction by J. W. Barker. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1942: xxx + 118 p. 

Grases, Pedro. Notas sobre filologia. Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1943: 
23 p. 

—— Un libro, un prélogo y una lista de suscritores. Tipografia Ameri- 
cana, Caracas, 1943: 17 p. 

Guadalupe de Anda, J. Juan del Riel (Novela). Compafifa General 
Editora, México, 1942: 261 p. 


1 Books not listed have been assigned to a reviewer. 
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Harry, Octavio. Apuntes de castellano (Introduccién al estudio de la 
Gramdtica de Bello). Ediciones Universidad Catélica Bolivariana, 
1941: 103 p. 

Hilton, Ronald. Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1943: ix + 57 p. 

Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. Murals by Candido Por- 
tinari in the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Wash- 
ington, 1943: 32 p. 

Holmes, H. B., and J. E. Hernandez. Practical Spanish Grammar. 
American Book Company, New York, 1943: xix + 223 p. 

Kandel, I. L., ed. Education in the Latin American Countries. (Educa- 
tional Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College .. . , 
1942.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1942: xxviii + 410 p. 

Leo, Ulrich. Estudios filolégicos sobres letras venezolanas. Editorial 
Elite, Caracas, 1942: 77 p. 

Llerena, José Alfredo, and Alfredo Chaves. La pintura ecuatoriana del 
siglo XX, y Primer registro bibliogrdfico de artes pldsticas en el Ecuador. 
Imprenta de la Universidad, Quito, n. d.: 116 p. 

Luque Colombres, Carlos A. Abogados en Cérdoba del Tucumén. 
(Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, Instituto de Estudios Americanis- 
tas, Cuadernos de Historia, V.) Cérdoba, Argentina, 1943: 57 p. 

McCabe, Martha R., comp. An Annotated List of Periodicals Useful 
in the Study of Latin American Countries. Federal Security Agency, 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, n. d.: 11 p. 

Peers, E. Allison. Spirit of Flame. A Study of St. John of the Cross. 
Student Christian Movement Press Ltd., London, 1943: 163 p. 

Place, Edwin B., and Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Contemporary Spanish 
Grammar. Oxford University Press, New York, 1943: xvii + 299 p. 

Quintanilla, Luis. A Latin American Speaks. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1943: ix + 268 p.. 

Rivero, Pedro. El mar de las perlas. Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1943: 
122 p. 

Rojas Jiménez, Oscar. Tierras y hombres (Reportajes liricos). Editorial 
Elite, 1943: 57 p. 

Senna, Nelson de. Africanos no Brasil. Officinas Graphicas Queiroz 
Breyner Limitada, Bello Horizonte, 1938: 305 p. 

Soto Paz, Rafael. La falsa cubanidad de Saco, Luz y Del Monte. Edi- 
torial Alfa, La Habana, 1941: 140 p. 

—— comp., Antologita de periodistas cubanos. Empresa Editorial de 
Publicaciones, La Habana, 1943: 256 p. 

Stover, Frances Porter. Encanto de México. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1942: ix + 103 p. 
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Torres Naharro, Bartolomé. Comedia Trofea. Reimpressdo prefaciada 
por Fidelino de Figueiredo. (Universidade de Sao Paulo, Boletins 
da Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, XX VII, Letras, No. 2.) 
Sao Paulo, 1942: 121 p. 

Trapier, Elizabeth du Gué, and others. Notes Hispanic. The Hispanic 
Society of America, New York, 1942: 129 p. 

Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Instituto de Estudios Germdnicos. 
Boletin bibliogrdfico anual, 1942. Best Hermanos, Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, 1942: 118 p. 

Venegas Filardo, Pascual. Estudios sobre poetas venezolanos. Editorial 
Elite, Caracas, 1941: 93 p. 

Watson, Jane C., and Anne Z. Moore. In Central America. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1943: x + 180 + xli p. 

Wiechert, Ernst. El aspirante malogrado. Traduccién castellana por 
Alfred Dornheim. (Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, Instituto de 
Estudios Germdnicos.) Best Hermanos, Mendoza, Argentina, 1942: 
31 p. : 

Zayas y Alfonso, Alfredo. Discursos y conferencias. 2 vols. Molina y 
Compafifa, La Habana, 1942: 222, 220 p. 


